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NEWS OF 


F the year 1947 sees the conclusion of a definite treaty with our 

major ex-enemy, Germany, and, incidentally, but most important, 
with our only technical ex-enemy, Austria, it will establish a very 
considerable advantage over 1946 in the field of international rela- 
tions. The task will engage the Foreign Ministers at their meeting 
in Moscow in March, and the appointment of deputies to work on 
the drafts of treaties already prepared by the British Foreign Office 
and the American State Department give ground for hoping that 
delays will be minimised and a sound foundation for success at 
Moscow laid. No one need suppose that the success will be easily 
attained. Among the Foreign Ministers themselves perfectly genuine 
differences of opinion exist, and they will have to be hammered out. 
A problem so dominantly important as the future of Germany 
cannot be settled on the basis of any unreal compromise. There is, 
moreover, the vital question of what signatories to a treaty are avail- 
able on the German side. However desirable a federal Germany may 
be for many purposes there must clearly be a Central Government 
for some, chief among them the signature of a treaty with the Allies. 
That must clearly be left for the moment; it may be a good deal 
after March before the Allies have the treaty ready. Meanwhile two 
measures in regard to Germany, complete disarmament and economic 
restoration, remain paramount. The first is the subject of the drastic 
and comprehensive order which the Allied Central Council has just 
issued, prohibiting the manufacture, import and possession of all 
war materials of any kind whatever ; it will be necessary that enforce- 
ment here should be as rigorous as the order itself. Economic 
restoration is so far a practical matter mainly in the British-American 
Zone, where plans have been formed and published for a steady in- 
crease in exports to produce a balance between imports and exports 
by 1949. Everything, no doubt, will depend on coal, and here there 
are small but encouraging increases to report. Much depends equally 
on how far, and when, Russia and France are prepared to associate 
themselves with the unification whjch Britain and America have 
begun. It is only along these lines = the rehabilitation of Europe 


can be achieved. 


THE WEEK 


France and the Saar 


When M. Blum broke a deadlock by presenting France with a 
Cabinet drawn entirely from the Socialist Party he gave as his reason 
that there was urgent work to be done. It has since become clear that 
he was right and that the present Government are not shrinking from 
the task. The Finance Bill has been passed, cuts in prices have been 
announced, a clear and strong policy has been followed in Viet-Nam 
and a customs and security barrier has en thrown round the 
German frontier of the Saar. This last action shows a determination 
which may still prove beyond even the reviving powers of France. 
Its reception outside France has been by no means cordial except 
among the Sarrois themselves, and their reactions, in view of their 
enthusiasm for union with Germany only eleven years ago and their 
evident appreciation of immediate French favours, can hardly be 
regarded as stable. It is true that the State Department has refused 
to support the American Deputy Military Governor for Germany in 
hiz contention that the French action was purely unilateral. But the 
Russians have never made the slightest gesture of recognition of any 
Fiench claims in this area. And Great Britain has asked for a statement 
of the exact nature of the French customs arrangements. In fact, it 
appears that M. Couve de Murville’s conversations with the Foreign 
Ministers in New York on this matter were of the most tentative 
nature. The real test will come in Moscow, where the French repre- 
sentative will have to play a more positive part than at any of the 
earlier meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers. It is pointless 
to ignore the fact that the ultimate French aim is annexation and that 
recent moves represent a step in that direction. 


The Palestine Crisis 

It is understood that among the many tasks that are engaging 
Mr. Bevin’s attention, he is giving major consideration to the 
Palestine problem. There is none that is more urgent. The 
situation im the country itself is getting worse rather than 
better; such incidents as the” flogging of British officers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned, is taxing the cestraint 
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of British troops beyond permanent endurance. Meanwhile there 
is hope of light from anywhere except the renewed Palestine 
Conference in London. The prospect that the Jews would after all 
take part in that seems to be dispelled by the proceedings of the 
Zionist Congress at Basle, which has resulted in the displacement of 
Dr. Weizmann from the presidency of the World Movement, and on 
that account and others has discredited the whole movement con- 
siderably. That is largely due to the militant attitude of American 
Zionists, which caused Dr. Weizmann to observe a little caustically 
that he was not greatly impressed with persons who urged from New 
York resistance which had to be carried out in Palestine. The Con- 
gress decided by the narrow majority of 171 to 154 (with abstentions 
which might have turned the scale) against participation in the 
London Conference, but with a bare loophole for a reversal of that 
decision in certain circumstances by the newly-elected General 
Council—on which the American element bulks fairly large. How- 
ever, the presence in London of Mr. Ben-Gurion, the chairman of 
the Jewish Agency Executive in Palestine, is to be interpreted favour- 
ably rather than otherwise. With the Arabs apparently adamant 
against partition the prospects of any agreement in London seem 
remote. To hand Palestine over to U.N.O. sounds an easy way 
out, but that expedient would not solve all old problems and might 
well raise some new ones. 


America’s New Course 


Even Americans do not willingly prophesy what will happen when 
a new Congress assembles, and since the eightieth Congress of the 
United States will have Republican majorities in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, whereas the Presidency remains in the 
rather uncertain hands of a Democrat, forecasts have reached un- 
paralleled heights of ambiguity. But it is at least possible to name 
certain subjects on which discussion will be sharp and from which 
important decisions may emerge, despite the forces making for 
inaction. Economic assistance to foreign countries is one. With the 
disappearance of U.N.R.R.A., the United States will be forced to find 
a new policy. Congress is likely to insist that such relief shipments 
as are made shall be discussed country by country, thus opening the 
way for the bestowal of favours on selected claimants. Moreover, a 
recent strong recommendation by one Congress committee that 
industrial equipment should not be supplied to Russia indicates that 
loans as well as relief may be made according to political considera- 
tions. But just how directly American influences on lending will be 
exerted is not entirely a.domestic matter. The present tendency is to 
shift the business on Mine International Bank. The removal of war- 
time controls, which is likely to take place in the next six months 
following the President’s proclamation of the official end of the war 
on December 31st, 1946, puts Congress in a difficulty. For although 
theoretically they are running as fast as they can towards free enter- 
prise, they are likely to balk at the removal of the Government’s 
powers to take over factories and mines in a strike and to support 
farmers with subsidies or even with relief purchases if prices weaken. 
Something will be learned about the President’s personal attigide 
when he presents his Budget message in a few days’ time. Some 
observers, encouraged by his firm treatment of John L. Lewis, fore- 
cast that he will do what is right regardless of the political conse- 
quences in two years’ time ; but at this distance the hope that Mr. 
Truman will now become a strong man looks rather pathetic. 


The Sudan and Egypt 

The treaty negotiations with Egypt are to all appearance making 
no headway, and it is a good thing Mr. Bevin is back to handle them 
in their present difficult phase. The difficulties are not less formid- 
able in that they are largely unreal. The whole negotiation turns on 
the discovery of a formula to cover the future of the Sudan, and the 
trouble is that on this question neither side thinks it can afford to 
give aninch. The British Government did in fact give several inches 
when it found itself constrained to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
King Farouk over the Sudan. That acknowledgment in itself aroused 
such feeling among the Sudanese, or a large section of them, that it 
was thought well for Sir Hubert Huddleston, the Governor, to issue 












a proclamation assuring the Sudan that its right to ultimate indepe 
dence remained and would remain unimpaired. As a result of that, a 
of a similar assurance which Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha 
he had received from Mr. Attlee, the pendulum has swung the oth 
way, and Nokrashy Pasha, the new Egyptian Prime Minister, 
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had to thump the Nationalist drum much more loudly than he woy _ 
naturally be disposed to, declaring that the British conduct of Su¢ _ . 


affairs was designed deliberately to incite the Sudan to separate fro 
Egypt. 






singing 
He has always been Anglophile, and there is no doubt that if he an their br 
Mz. Bevin were left to settle the Sudan question they could do it @guidanc 


Nokrashy Pasha knows perfectly well that that is not 





half-an-hour. But Nokrashy Pasha cannot, of course, ignore his a better 
excitable and largely ill-informed public. If he loses their cogclear th 
fidence it will be given to someone much less dependable than he ig coal-mi 
The fact about the Sudan is that Britain insists that when the timBthe wo 
comes, which is not by any means yet, the country must be free despite 
declare for complete independence if it so desires. Egypt does n mills o 
seriously contest that, but shows itself abnormally sensitive abo Exactly 
any premature suggestion of separation. Hence the present troubl affectec 


The Plan for the Atom 


With Russia and Poland abstaining from the vote the Unite 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission this week approved i 
amended American proposals for the control of atomic energy, an the tov 
the plan now goes forward to the Security Council for consideratiog cant, F 
Since it still embraces the vital clause which prohibits the possibig ™2¢° ! 
use of the veto to protect a violator of the terms of the convention @ 4 holid 
is probably a further sign of the new spirit of Russian conciliatia It is 
that Mr. Gromyko did not actually cast his vote against the proj does n 
posals. It is true that when the matter is further discussed in thd apart | 
Security Council Russia may decide to use her veto but as all thd after tl 
powers are apparently in accord as to the goal there is ground fo§ from ¢ 
hoping that an agreed method may yet be adopted to reach if pean , 
Finally all progress hinges on confidence and it is still too early ! Prime 
gauge Russia’s intentions implied in her wish to have the discussiog — . hb 
of atomic control vested in a general consideration of the prob - 
of disarmament. Similarly no exhaustive study has been made of terms 
her own plan which provides for the immediate destruction of exist manife 
ing stocks of atomic bombs and for the prohibition of their mana; Miners 
facture. Mr. Baruch has made it abundantly clear that America wil] the pr 
only accept a plan which provides fool-proof safeguards for heq trial bi 
security—her own plan—but this ignores the uncomfortable fact tha difficu 
there can be no fool-proof safeguards, or a plan, if a great powell stil], 
refuses to co-operate. Accordingly in a matter so absolutely vital i transf¢ 
would be premature to condemn Russia’s sincerity until it is proved pop 
beyond reasonable doubt that no further compromise is possible. being 
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Postman’s Shop 

The attitude of the Government to the closed shop issue is # 
obsctire that the smallest ray of light on it is welcome. The Minister 
of Labour in the House of Commons and the trade union leaders in 
Congress at Brighton produced nothing but defensive evasions, and alread 
since then the search for a policy has had to be pursued into such) @Y ™ 
unlikely places as Willesden Town Hall and the Post Office. In due to 
fact Monday’s announcement that the Postmaster-General had early 
rejected a claim by the Union of Post Office Workers to be the| Indee: 
sole negotiating body on behalf of the lower manipulative grades} may v 
of the Post Office was the clearest so far. Lord Listowel stated}!wil] te 
that recognition would not be denied to the smaller unions in thd the m 
Post Office, despite the fact that in every case their membershiff' a4 e 
is very much smaller than that of the U.P.W. Indeed he went +- 
further and established something resembling a minor principle, 
He said that he could not withdraw recognition from the smallef mans! 
unions for the single reason that their existence tended to complicate for th 
negotiations. So at least administeative inconven‘ence is not a suffi+ It \ 
cient reason for deprivation of liberty. But the T.U.C.’s avowed the Ic 
aim of 100 per cent. union membership still remains and a careful}: depen 
scrutiny of the Postmaster-General’s statement reveals no obviouS}. indica 
inconsistency between the vernment’s policy and that of the] make 
T.U.C, So the main threat remains. But in the defence of libert¥f and e 
every inch saved is valuable recrui 
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RED LIGHT FROM COAL 


T is recorded that, when the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill 
received its third reading, the Labour Members of the House 
of Commons, numbers of them ex-miners, celebrated the end of 
many years of struggle by tramping through the division lobby 
singing “ Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” The behaviour of 


~atheir brothers in the mines indicates that, until recently at any rate, 


guidance had not come. It is clear enough that what is wanted is 
a better attendance and a bigger output per head, and it is equally 
clear that both are attainable. Yet the nationalisation of the British 
coal-mining industry took place on January Ist, 1947, after one of 
the worst bouts of absenteeism in an era of absenteeism, and that 
despite the fact that all over England, and particularly in the cotton 
mills of Lancashire, the fires of industry were flickering out. 
Exactly what happened, in terms of numbers absent and areas 
affected, is not yet known, but labour was so scarce in the days 
following Christmas that some pits could not work at all. There 
are some indications that in the more isolated communities, where 
coal-mining is the only industry, the turn-out was better than in 
the towns and in areas of diversified production. This is signifi- 
cant, particularly when taken in conjunction with one statement 
made in excuse for the miners, that they were entitled to as long 
a holiday as those employed in other industries. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that such an irresponsible remark 
does not represent the opinion of a majority of miners. Quite 


q apart from the fact that vast numbers of workers resumed work 


after the Christmas break on December 27th, whereas the absentees 
from the mines only began to come back on December 3oth, it has 
been emphasised over and over again by everybody from the 
Prime Minister downwards that the whole of industry is threatened 
with breakdown unless coal production is steadily increased. The 
terms of the proposition are known and the proof is already 
manifest. It is utterly untrue to say that the obligation upon 
miners is smaller than, or even equal to, that of other workers. For 
the present, it is greater. And to the extent that incipient indus- 
trial breakdown is due to bad management in the past and transport 
difficulties in the present, the obligation on the miners is greater 
still, For the equipment of the mines and railways cannot be 
transformed in a day, whereas the miners as a body could improve 
both their attendance and their output tomorrow. For the time 
being they arc the only elastic element. Possibly the bad attend- 
ance after Christmas represented the last recoil before an upward 
bound in production under public ownership. If so the forth- 
coming rise must be truly tremendous, for with absenteeism 
running at about 15 per cent. for all mine workers, the spring was 
already well repressed before Christmas. Everybody knows that 
any increase in production which takes place now must be mainly 
due to an increased effort on the part of the miners. It is much too 
early for nationalisation to have any solid effect upon output. 
Indeed, the transfer to public ownership at such a time of crisis 
may well lead to a disturbance of managerial arrangements which 


‘will tend to reduce efficiency temporarily and so to offset anything 
‘the miners may accomplish. What is wanted is not a spasmodic 
and easily exhausted rush. Nor is it a miracle of improvisation. It 


is a steady sustained increase in shifts worked and output per 
manshift by which stocks can be built up and a cushion provided 
for the emergencies of the future. 

It would be unfair to the miners to pretend that, particularly in 
the long run, the upward movement in these statistical measures 
depends entirely on them. These things are merely the simplified 
indicators of progress in the whole vast complex of processes which 
make up the coal-mining industry. They reflect not only the will 
and effort of the present labour force but also the adequacy of the 
recruiting and training arrangements, the state of capital equip- 


ment, the distribution of resources between coalfields and between 
the more and less efficient pits within particular fields, the success 
of the transport system in clearing the pitheads and of the market- 
ing and distribution arrangements in organising the demand. All 
these functions will in due course fall to the State. Many Govern- 
ment Departments will play their part and it will be an account- 
ant’s nightmare to try to find out how much of success or failure 
is due to each. But the line between public and private enterprise 
has been crossed now and there can be no turning back. It is 
always the duty of the public and its representatives to press for 
more and more information as to the state of public undertakings, 
and now the effort must be redoubled. The Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act is a better document than most nationalisation 
measures, but it is gravely defective in the provision it makes for 
the information of the new owners of the industry. Consequently 
much depends on the effectiveness of public pressure for informa- 
tion. If the public does not question its elected representatives 
about the condition of the nationalised industries it will never get 
an answer to that very dark and doubtful question—does the 
Government really know what it is doing? 

The spur of enquiry should not be applied only to the public 
enterprise of the future. It needs to be used freely on the present 
situation. The man in the street does not know what is happening 
to the British economy today. He only knows that a clamant 
demand, backed with an enormous accumulation of money 
resources, exists, and yet the goods refuse to flow. Economists 
and others whose business it is to elucidate the situation have 
gone a little further. They have pointed out that the national 
output is insufficient to meet all the demands upon it for current 
consumption, re-stocking, capital construction, payment for 
imports, and the liquidation of overseas debt. The layman is 
presented with a plain situation in quantitative terms. But he 
still finds it difficult to apply the vast figures of national produc- 
tion and demand to his own particular case. Indeed, the truth 
may be so bitter that it is difficult to face in any case. It may be 
that the lowering of the British standard of living, so often held 
up as one of the terrors of the future if production is not in- 
creased, is already happening, under the disguise of a false boom. 
This is the real lesson of the manifest fact that the supply of coal 
is physically falling short of the demand. 

What the average man experiences is a long process of frustra- 
tion. His income in money terms is greater than it was before 
the war, but a large slice of it is deducted in advance as taxation. 
With what remains he can buy what goods are available at prices 
well above the pre-war level. And he is certain to find that many 


go theoretically available are going to those favoured cus- 
tomers whose weapon is the bribe and whose armoury is replen- 
ished through the manifold devices of tax-evasion. The net 


result is always the same. The ordinary man who conducts his 
affair$ in an orderly manner and is not a party to petty illegality 
finds}himself with fewer goods and those of worse quality than 
he had before the war. In other words, his standard of living 
is lower. The usual argument is that a catastrophic fall may be 
expected when the American loan runs out. It may well be truc. 
But in that case it will probably be a sharp drop at the end of a 
gradual drop, for present standards are all too clearly below those 
of pre-war, and the difficulties in coal industry show only too 
clearly how hard it will be to regain the old level. Ultimately 
the standard of living is not a matter of money to spend. It is a 
matter of goods to consume, and goods of all kinds are short. It 
is true that there are items on the other side of the account. The 
consumption of milk and of other basic foods is higher than it 
was before the war. But very few other goods are in even 
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tolerable supply, particularly the houses and furniture which do 
so much to make life worth living. And an improvement in dis- 
tribution can all too easily disguise a shortfall in total production. 
Beyond that again, even an increase in total production is not 
enough now, because the burden of overseas debt, both 
current and funded, is heavier than it ever was. In fact in present 
circumstances increasigg British production is compatible with 
a declining standard of living. Only an enormously expanded 
production will do, and how far we are from that is demonstrated 
by the nagging fact that we have not enough coal for minimum 
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requirements. It is the persistence of a low volume of goods avail- 
able for home consumption which darkens the prospect for the 
year 1947, and it cannot be lighted by the brief candles offered 
by those charlatans who advise the abandonment of the export 
drive, even though a slight diversion of supplies might possibly 
have a more than proportionate efiect on industrial morale. It 
is not enough to advance one wing. The whole line must go 
forward. The danger for Britain lies not in an immediate and 
catastrophic slump, but in that slow wearing away of living 
standards which may already have begun. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE New Year Honours seem to call for no special comment. 

Many worthy persons have got the recognition which they 
deserve, and perhaps desired. Others, equally worthy, have not. 
That is the way with Honours Lists—and always must be. Two that 
I welcome particularly are Mr. Stanley Bruce’s viscountcy and Mr. 
Alexander Paterson’s knighthood. Mr. Bruce has throughout his life 
rendered public service of the highest order—as Prime Minister of 
Australia, as High Commissioner for Australia in London for twelve 
years, and as a pioneer in the movement which resulted in the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation and led to his recent appointment as 
President of the International Emergency Food Council. Some such 
mark of appreciation as is now accorded was not merely due but over- 
due. Mr. Paterson retired on Tuesday after twenty-five years’ service 
as Prison Commissioner, a post in which his chief characteristics 
were originality and a wide and wise humanitarian sympathy. 
Borrowed by the French Government to report on the notorious penal 
settlement at Devil’s Island, he was largely instrumental in securing 
the decision that that evil institution should be brought to an end. 
General Smuts’s O.M. lends new distinction to that distinguished 
Order. One other of the elevations has its special interest. After the 
violent onslaughts on Press Barons by Labour speakers in the debate 
on the Press in the House of Commons last session the decision of the 
Labour Government to create a new one in Sir Walter Layton should 
perhaps be taken as a Front Bench commentary on Back Bench views. 

. * * om 

The announcement of two articles in the Daily Telegraph by 
Mr. Churchill on a United States of Europe aroused general and 
inevitable interest, which the first article when it appeared abun- 
dantly justified. The writer, as might be expected, went straight 
for the mark. “ Two or three hundred millions of people in Europe 
have only got to wake up one morning and resolve to be happy and 
free by becoming one family of nations, banded together from the 
Atlantic to the Black Sea for mutual aid and protection.” Quite. 
But does such an assertion carry us an inch nearer anywhere? 
The plain fact is that, if U.N.O. succeeds, Federal Union or some- 
thing similar will almost certainly evolve out of it; if U.N.O. fails, 
the leap to something far beyond U.N.O. will obviously be hope- 
less. But in his second article Mr. Churchill strikes a very different 
note. Let, he appeals, there be a Council of Europe (presumably a 
Regional Council under U.N.O.) working for mutual security and 
the destruction of economic barriers ; if all nations will not join, let 
as many join as will; if Governments will not act, let “ strong 
societies and organisations of a private and popular character be 
formed ” to proclaim the doctrine of European unity. This is sound 
practical stuff with which no one could quarrel, the more so since 
there is no suggestion of a European Parliament directly elected by 
the people. 

* * + * 

That Lord Montgomery’s perpetual journeyings should be taking 
him to Moscow is tery good news. It is the kind of visit that may 
have lasting results. For it is a mission that has no purpose except 
good will ; missions that have definite purposes have either to suc- 
ceed or fail, and tend to be too serious and strenuous in consequence, 
The Field-Marshal will command the respect due to a great soldier. 
He will not be suspected either of sinister political manoeuvring or 
of attempting to learn Russian military If he revives old 
cordialities at a moment Russians are looking a little 


secrets. 
when the 


askance at Anglo-American military cordiality that will be all to 
the good. The visit, moreover, has come about in a very satisfactory 
way, through an invitation extended by Marshal Stalin as long ago 
as the Potsdam Conference, and renewed much more specifically 
through the Russian Embassy in London a few weeks ago. Such 
invitations can easily be allowed to lapse in the absence of any real 
enthusiasm behind them. That this one was renewed as soon as 
the Field-Marshal was thought likely to be free to make the journey 
is one of a slowly increasing number of scattered signs that the 
Soviet Union is becoming less uncompromising in its relations with 
the outside world. If that is so, and if Lord Montgomery can do any- 
thing to quicken the process, 1947 will be an improvement on 1946. 
* * * * 

Every time I walk through Piccadilly Circus and see the pedestal 
where Eros used to be, and down Whitehall and see the pedestal 
where Charles I used to be, I brood on the sinister influences that 
are depriving London of two of its historic possessions. In the case 
of Eros, no doubt the austerity section of the Cabinet, against love 
anywhere, is particularly against it in Piccadilly. But in the case 
of the sainted monarch, the motives are obviously political, not 
ethical. For it is not merely that King Charles I is still absent ; 
King William III returned long since to lord it over St. James’ 
Square. Who is responsible for this plain, provocative Whiggery? 
And what is Sir Waldron Smithers in Parliament for if not to get 
this kind of bureaucratic bias censured? Let Ministers consider 
that they may have that to face if the royal martyr is not back ty 
January 21st. It will be no use explaining that his neck is under 
repair, or pitching any cther hollow tale of that kind. 

* * * + 

Horses, I find, must not presume too much on the recent decision 
of the House of Lords that they may stray on the highway as much 
as they choose. Someone sends me particulars of a case in which a 
Hull firm was mulcted (not very drastically) in the sum of £1 
for letting four horses stray on the Beverley Road. No doubt, in 
the light of the Lords’ decision, the horses’ owners could get them- 
selves exonerated on appeal if it were worth while—which it 
obviously wouldn’t be. 

* * * * 

In a story in this column a week or two ago about Mr. Gladstone, 
C.B. and a Latin quotation, I made the mistake of telling the thing 
as it was told to me, overlooking an obvious slip in it. There was 
naturally no “King’s Speech” in 1886. Read “Queen’s Speech” 
or “Speech from the Throne.” 

* * * * 

Among the various virtues attributed to Neville Chamberlain in 
Professor Feiling’s recent biography a sense of humour does not 
figure. One incident is sufficiently revealing. Here is Chamberlain’s 
own diary record of a Cabinet meeting in 1925: 

_ “T had noticed once or twice that S.B. didn’t seem to be attend- 
ing to me, and presently he passed an open note across the table to 
Winston, who was sitting beside me. On the note was written 
MATCHES 
Lent at 10.30 a.m. 
Returned? 

This triviality, while a very grave question was being discussed 
under S.B.’s chairmanship, made the most deplorable impression 
on me. 

It undoubtedly would—deplorable in the Jast degree. 
JANUS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


INDIAN REALITIES 


By GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P. 


HERE are times when it is right and wise to ignore difficulties, 
T just as there are those when it is criminal not to face them in 
all their crudeness. And it is one of the most awkward and em- 
barrassing moments in politics when one has to switch over from 
the one method of approach to the other. For many years the need 
to convince Indian, and indeed world, opinion of the sincerity of 
our intentions has been the mainspring of our Indian policy, both in 
deeds and in words. So we have had to indulge in a long course 
of what might be called sincere insincerity, knowing well that even 
the barest allusions to the fundamental difficulties inherent in the 
Indian political problem would be interpreted on all sides as proof 
that we did not mean what we said. Indeed we have gone even 
further than that, for with the same motives we have passively allowed 
a progressive deterioration in the whole fabric of the administration, 
until today it is on the verge of breakdown. But now, by insisting 
upon Indian Debates in Parliament last month, the Opposition have 
forced us all on to the other tack, and we are faced with the dis- 
agreeable, though salutary, business of trying to see the picture as 
it really is. Let us proceed, then, upon the assumption that the 
worst will happen, and see where we stand. 

In plain English, we have got to make our minds what we shall 
do if the Constituent Assembly produces no result at all, or pro- 
duces a constitution which our obligations to minorities will force 
us to reject. And let us bring ourselves to admit that one of these 
two things is practically bound to happen. Where do we go from 
there? To find any answer that makes sense we must get down 
to the bare bones of the position, and decide upon what are our 
inescapable responsibilities, and how far we are able and determined 
to carry them out. The concoction of imaginary constitutions is 
no longer enough, and that and similar pastimes must be jettisoned 
for the time being, while we get down to the elements. The most 
fundamental element of all is that the British Government is respon- 
sible for the actual lives of the inhabitants of India. There can be 
no argument at all about the strictly legal position, for under the 
Act of 1935 the subject called “Law and Order” is in the last 
resort the responsibility of each Provincial Governor, and finally of 
the Viceroy. This responsibility is a personal one, in that it attaches 
to them as individual Governors and as Viceroy respectively, and 
not as “Governor in Council” or “ Viceroy in Council,” so that 
from them it passes directly to Parliament. About the moral justifi- 
cation for our feeling of responsibility a great deal has been said and 
written. Indian politicians from Gandhi downwards will argue 
with you for hours about it. Their thesis is that if India wants 
to work out her own salvation—and the admission of that right is 
implicit in every statement of British policy—then what business 
is it of ours if it involves any amount of misery, or even millions 
of deaths by violence? For us the answer is simple, for we view 
the whole thing practically and not theoretically. Our answer is 
that questions of moral or legal justification can be left to be debated 
at leisure, but no words can alter the plain fact that Britain, and 
only Britain, is today in a position to prevent or to minimise 
imminent disaster. 

If the worst comes to the worst, are we as a nation prepared to 
acknowledge that it is our inescapable duty to do our utmost to 
prevent bloodshed and all that must accompany it? This is the 
cardinal question ; upon our answer hangs the fate of India, and 
possibly much more besides. If the answer is a direct negative, 
cr the equivalent plea that we cannot or will not carry out our 
obligation, then our course is clear. We must evacuate India at 
once, and leave its unfortunate inhabitants to stew in their own 
juice, and, incidentally, abandon any claim to think of ourselves 
as a humane or as a great people. If the answer is that we do in 
fact recognise it to be our duty to try to prevent a catastrophe when 
we have the power to do so, we shall have embarked upon a course 
of action the end and the consequences of which it is impossible to 
predict. But in either case we should like time to give the alarmingly 
weighty matters at stake proper consideration, and to prepare public 
opinion. But time is just what we shall not be given. For the 
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fateful question will have to be answered one way or the other when- 
ever large-scale disorders next break out. 

Here we must give some consideration to the curious constitutional 
status of the present interim Indian Government which is headed by 
Mr. Nehru. This Government could only be induced to take office 
at all by the Viceroy’s undertaking at all times to accept the advice 
of his Executive Council, in other words, not to exercise most df the 
duties and responsibilities that are laid upon him by statute, that is 
by the Act of 1935. Under the Act the Viceroy is a sort of Prime 
Minister, with the right and duty of keeping in constant and active 
tcuch through his Ministers, with the running of the administrative 
machine, and with the power of over-ruling hostile votes in the Legis- 
lature. He and the Provincial Governors also have special respon- 
sibilities such as that for law and order, to which I have already 
referred. As things stand today it would be difficult to say what is 
the legal position of the Viceroy ; he certainly is not playing the part 
laid down for him as the head of the Government, as he has 
renounced his rights in this respect. Parliament was never consulted 
before he was placed in this position, so its legality must remain open 
to question. And it would be even more difficult to define the status 
of the interim Government, which seems to be answerable to nobody, 
unless it is to the party caucuses. The problems that arise 
from this anomalous state of affairs are far from being of purely 
academic interest, the proof of which is to be seen in the recent tragic 
happenings in Bihar. There, only a few weeks ago, many thousands 
of our fellow subjects were massacred in circumstances of great 
horror. Neither the Provincial Government, nor the Provincial 
Governor, nor the Viceroy, provided any effective intervention, and 
though Mr. Nehru acted with considerable courage, for which full 
credit must be given him, he was not able to prevent the massacres, 
and he gave no reliable indication that he would be able to prevent 
similar tragedies elsewhere. So it looks very much as if further 
episodes of the same sort will take place unless the Governors or 
the Viceroy, as the case may be, exercise the special personal re- 
sponsibilities placed on them by Parliament. Which is only another 
way of saying that indirectly it will be His Majesty’s Government 
that will have to intervene. There is another contingency that may 
force the issue. If circumstances occur in which British troops 
have to be used, is it conceivable that they could be employed at 
the behest of the Interim Government, whose legal status is more 
than douttful, and which might only represent one party? Here 
again the authority that would have to be exerted would have to 
be one that ultimately derives from Parliament. 

We are thus brought sharply up against the fact that the British 
Government may at any moment be forced to take decisions that 
will commit us, and commit us for a long time to come, to an 
extent that no one can foresee. The choice will lie between the 
recognition of our continued and continuing responsibility for the 
maintenance of the public peace, and evacuation. And the die will 
be cast, overnight as it were, without more than a fraction of the 
electorate being aware of what is happening. This is the most dis- 
quieting feature of all. It is impossible to believe that British 
public opinion would stand for a policy of evacuation once it 
became aware of what it would mean in terms of death and human 
misery. But it is not aware of them, any more than it is aware of 
the commitments involved in a policy of continued responsibility. 
The heaviness of the military commitment will depend very largely 
upon the extent to which India as a whole is convinced of the 
genuineness of our intention to retain power only until a fresh and 
broadly acceptable constitutional New Deal is reached. It is outside 
the scope of this article to speculate as to what the latter would be, 
but one’s thoughts naturally turn to some form of Partition. The 
most serious commitment will be the administrative one. For with- 
out the necessary instrument of administration we should be ham- 
strung, and the present machine is falling to pieces. It is a serious 
charge against His Majesty’s Government that they are fully aware 
of this, but that they cannot or will not do anything about it. Both 
these admissions were extracted from them during the recent debates. 
Whatever view one may hold of future events in India, this problem 
must be tackled at once. 

Confused and cloudy though the future mav appear to be, there is 
no need to lose our heads, or to lose heart either. We have priceless 








assets, in the courage and sense of our own people, and in the 
immense reservoir of goodwill towards us, and of trust in our good 
faith, that remains in India. But neither the one nor the other will 
avail unless the true facts are brought into the open, and honestly 
faced, and unless we make clear to all the world that, having made 
up our minds where our duty lies, we mean to do it. 


THE FIRST-NIGHT PRISON 


By ALEXANDER PATERSON 


HEN a man in London or the surrounding area has bee 

arrested and brought before a Bench of Justices, they will, 
if they are satisfied that there is prima facie evidence of his guilt, 
remand him to a further hearing at their Court, or commit him for 
trial to a higher Court of Sessions or Assize (known in London as 
the Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey). During this period 
of awaiting trial, if a Londoner, he is committed to Brixton Prison, 
and on the governor of that prison is thrown the responsibility for 
producing him at the appropriate Court on the prescribed date. 
There was no suggestion in former times rhat the prison authoritics 
should use this pre-trial period for making any enquiry into the 
state of mind of the prisoner and inform the Court of their find- 
ings ; that they should observe his bearing and conduct and consult 
his friends and relatives, with a view to assessing h‘s sanity or 
insanity. The prisoners were received at Brixten, as at every prison 
in the country, only as specimens of suspicion who must be pro- 
duced at a certain place on a certain date. 

Brixton js still the recruit depot for the English prisoner. The 
vast majority pass through its gates when they enter prison for the 
first time, and spend in a cell there their first night in prison— 
not chafing so much at the hardness of the bed or the coarseness of 
the sheets, but restless rather at the thought of the shame they 
have brought on themselves and their families. There is no need 
for Inquisition or Gestapo to torture English prisoners awaiting 
trial. They suffer enough through their own memcries and fears. 

But the function of a remand prison such as Brixton has changed 
entirely in the last forty years. It is no longer the mere cloak-room 
of the Courts, where a prisoner awaiting trial is securely lodged 
for production in the dock. It has assumed a function that is 
scientific rather than automatic. The Court in modern times re- 
quire the prison authorities to inform them whether the prisoner 
produced for trial is found in the opinion of experts to be sane 
or insane, mentally deficient or mentally normal, and to be acquainted 
with any other relevant medical information or opinion. In order 
to frame such reports a remand prison becomes a centre of scientific 
examination and diagnosis. The cloak-room has become the 
laboratory ; the prison author-ties are no longer the punctual and 
punctilious gaolers, but the trusted experts and advisers of the 
Bench. The experienced medical officer of a large prison is now 
regarded by judge and jury as the real exponent of forensic psychia- 
try, the only representative of the medical profession who can 
justly be regarded as having any right to be called a “criminal 
psychologist.” 

It is true that on occasion a doctor will appear in the witness-box 
for the defence, and seek by a cloud of words to obfuscate the 
obvious. Sometimes a young and inexperienced member of ths 
Bench or Bar may be dazzled by the verbosity of the well-paid 
amateur, and inclined to belittle the unspectacular testimony of the 
prison medical officer, who has had experience of a thousand 
criminals for every one who has engaged the services of the glib 
amateur. In due course, however, the prison medical service, led 
by such men as Dr. Dyer and Dr. W. Norwood East and Dr. Gricr- 
son, in succession the Semior Medical Officers of Brixton Prison, 
has come into its own, and its members are acclaimed as unrivalled 
experts in their field. The task of examination and diagnosis in- 
volves the most patient investigation and the taking of very 
detailed notes and collation of reports. For, like every other scien- 
tific student, the prison medical officer treats no detail of conduct 
or conversation as unimportant. He imterviews the man’s friends 


and relatives, peruses his incoming and outgoing mail, and reads daily 
the reports of the trained hospital officers who have had him under 
observation by day and night. This modern conception of a remand 
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prison as a place of enquiry and examination has had its marked 
effect on the attitude and demeanour of the prison staff, from the 
governor to the gatekeeper. 

The gradual development of the criminal law of this country has 
cast and will cast other duties on those who guard the unconvicted 
or unsentenced prisoner. Under the provisions of the Prevention 
of Crime Act, 1908, Courts are required, before sentencing an 
adolescent to a period of Borstal training, to receive and consider 
reports from the Prison Commission as to the fitness of the offender 
for this type of training. The only means whereby the Commis- 
sioners can acquire the information is furnishe- by t! - governor and 
medical officers of the remand prisons. This provision of the law 
has cast a heavy burden upon such officers. A large city prison, 
such as Liverpool, serving a great number of Courts in populous 
areas, will fuenish several thousands of such reports in a year. It is 
possible that when Parliament again turns its attention to the prob- 
lems of the domestic criminal, and equips the Courts with mor: 
varied powers of treatment than they possess at present, the Court 
will require expert advice from those who have observed and 
examined the offender as to what form of treatment will be bes" 
suited to his requirements. This prescription of treatment repre- 
semis a more delicate duty rhrown upon the handmaid to the Courts, 
destined to become ever more delicate as the alternative methods of 
treatment accorded by the criminal law increase in number. 

It has been held by more enlightened forms of penal administra- 
tion that the proper classification of prisoners in different kinds of 
establishment is the starting-point of nearly all reform and pro- 
gress. Contamination is the most accursed feature of life in prison. 
Anyone walking out in the prison-yard will observe how rapidly 
and how relentlessly the newcomer acquires the habit and the mien 
of the accustomed prisoner, hearing his semi-obscure slang, adopt- 
ing his careless slouch, acquiring conceit in place of pride, cheapen- 
ing his sense of values, building his molehill laboriously into a 
mountain, and growing resentful when only a mouse emerges from 
his ggantic grievance. There can be few places where false gods 
are more frequently found and more diligently followed than in the 
exercise rings of a large prison. It is, therefore, essential that certain 
bases of classification should be established to prevent prisons from 
beceming places of mutual contamination and corruption. The first 
basis is that of sex. There should be certain establishments for 
males and others for females, though it is doubtful whether we sha!! 
in this country follow the example of New York City, which at one 
time isolated in a separate block the members of an intermediate 
sex, wth the results of which I was nct impressed. In order ot 
peiority the rhird basis of classification is clearly that of age, ‘or 
the young should not be in hourly association with the old, while 
the fourth basis distinguishes between the offender who has and 
the offender who has not been in prison before. 

In the case of persons awaiting trial in London today, these 
primary rules of classification are faithfully observed. Men go to 
Brixton ; women to Holloway ; boys to Wormwood Scrubs ; girls io 
Holloway. Any attempt at classification is of necessity a fissiparous 
affair, and the process can be refined till there is a separate estab- 
lishment appropriate to each individual offender. So it happens 
that it becomes necessary to organise a further degree of classification 
among those men consigned to Beixton Prison—by keeping in 
separate blocks those who are awaiting trial for the first time and 
those who have endured similar experiences on many previous 
occasions. This is not so difficult as may appear, for as the police 
bring them in their vans to the reception-block the sheep early 
separate themselves from the goats. It may not be possible to await 
the police-reports showing which and which have not had previous 
convictions. The newcomers find the whole procedure of recep- 
tion very strange and rather terrifying. The old customers know 
exactly what is expected of them. They step up to the table and 
empty their pockets ; they almost run to the weighing-machine and 
the yardstick ; bare their chests to the hospital officer, and tell the 
medical officer where they keep their heart and their lungs. When 
they have thus obligingly sorted themselves out, the old hands are 
cons‘gned to one block and the newcomers to another. 

Now that the prison system is mercifully diversified in its degrees 
of complete confinement and comparative liberty, so that one man 
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who is legally sentenced to five years of what the law still calls 
« penal servitude” may be immured for that period behind frozen 
walls in Dartmoor, whereas another man serving the same legal! 
sentence may be wandering among the unwalled pastures of the 
countryside, yet another task is imposed upon remand prisons. 
They will be called upon to act as classification or allocation centres, 
examining men received with sentences from the Courts, and de- 
ciding whether this or that man requires the full security of a 
prisou-wall or can with a reasonable degree of risk be trusted in an 

camp. This is clearly a matter of grave responsibility, for. 
while public opinion might well be in favour of keeping a man with 
a long sentence to serve in as free an environment as is compatible 
with the safety of the community, confidence in the more progressive 
policy of the prison authorities will be rudely shaken if regrettable 
episodes occur too frequently. If the remand prisons fail in this 
function in a large number of cases, the policy of prison-camps and 
“open prisons ” will be discredited, and the clock will be put back 
for twenty or fifty years. If, on the other hand, their discrimination 
proves wise, they will have played a memorable part in the whole 
sphere of penal administration. 

Thus does the penal problem develop and expand. The remand 
prison starts as a mere cloak-room of the Courts with a staff of polite 
and punctual robots. Gradually fresh and more exacting duties are 
thrown upon it, and the staff is called upon to face scientific tasks 
of expert analysis and discrimination. So far it is facing them well. 


RIGHT-WING LABOUR 


By CLIVE TURNBULL Melbourne. 


ITH the Federal General Election over and the return of 
the Chifley Government with a large but reduced majority— 
the expected result—Australians have time to speculate on the prob- 
able results of another three years of Right Wing Labour rule. 
Normally one of the chief issues for consideration should have been 
the virtual one-man creation of an Australian foreign policy by the 
extremely energetic Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt. But, 
difficult as it might have been normally to overcome the Australian 
public indifference to foreign policy, it is at present impossible, for 
an industrial ferment which began to rise immediately after the elec- 
tion occupies the attention of citizens to the almost total exclusion 
of other issues (except, of course, racing and the Test Matches). 
It is not surprising that the average citizen’s attention is so occupied. 
He may have found himself without transport to his work because 
of strikes of railway and tramway workers ; without gas because of 
the refusal of dockers to unload coal, if unloading coal means travel- 
ling to the docks in special vehicles ; and he may have looked with 
some apprehension on suggestions to block the delivery of petrol and 
todo other things which will radically affect his daily life. Likewise 
he may find his means of earning a living affected by a dispute in the 
metal trades which threatens to have repercussions throughout 
industry. 

These strikes are not unexpected. They stem, in part, from the 
war when transport workers and others worked exceedingly long 
hours in difficult conditions. The war is over, but the difficulties 
continue. They will continue, the transport unions urge, until con- 
ditions in these public utilities are made sufficiently attractive to 
bring in enough new workers to make excessive overtime (among 
other things) unnecessary. Beyond these immediate causes is a more 
general and fundamental dissatisfaction with the basic wage, which 
many people of differing shades of opinion feel to be inadequate, 
and a widespread union demand for a 40-hour working week. The 
slew progress of official investigations into these questions is not 
acceptable to the militant unions who are demanding legislative 
action now. In their view the time has come for the big post-war 
showdown—a campaign seen, at any rate by some of those active 
in it, as not only a drive for the redress of old grievances, but as an 
opportunity for consolidating some wartime gains and for securing 
some bargaining-points against another international economic 
depression. By aresort to direct action the unions seek to 
force the hand of the Government which they have just elected 
and to gain, by Parliamentary or executive act, advantages 
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that they have not yet been able to gain otherwise. The pegging of 
wages is a constant grievance. The Federal Government points with 
pride to its achievement in the limitation of inflation by price and 
wage controls ; it is reluctant to take any steps which will create an 
upward spiral of costs. Nevertheless certain inescapable facts have 
to be faced—among them the drift from basic trades, such as trans- 
port and foundry work, in which the rewards are regarded as in- 
adequate compared with those of other, often easier, occupations, 

In the minds of many unionists the memories of the depression 
of the early "thirties are strong. Some of those who tramped the 
streets to earn pennies for their children’s bread and saw their 
furniture tossed into the streets in the evictions ot the time are now 
union leaders and bitter men. This aspect of Australia should be 
remembered by people who see films such as “ The Overlanders,” 
which represent only a romantic fraction of Australian life—a life 
as strange to the great industrial cities of Australia as it no doubt is 
to Manchester or Cardiff. The fundamental dichotomy of the 
Australian Labour movement becomes clear at such times as this. 
The Government rests with the Right Wing—the Australian Labour 
Party, the political organisation which is supported at election times 
by the Right Wing unions, now, with perhaps only one exception, 
small craft unions, and, faute de mieux, by the Left Wing unions 
which are large, powerful and highly organised, often with Com- 
munist leadership. 

Mr. Chifley, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, and Mr. Cain, 
Premier of Victoria, scene of the transport strikes, are typical Right 
Wing representatives of the political machine and would pass in 
many countries as Liberals. They are orthodox Parliamentarians, 
believers in constitutional processes and, it would appear, sometimes 
in the virtues of delay. Mr. Chifley’s pipe-smoking non-communi- 
cativeness in periods of what some people might consider national 
crisis recalls a similar celebrated reticence in the career of Lord 
Baldwin. But if Mr. Chifley and the Right Wing are patient and 
cautious, the Left Wing is neither. Although ihe membership of 
the Australian Communist Party is small—it has been put at 20,000— 
its influence, exercised through Communist union secretaries and 
otherwise, is much greater. A large number of unionists who support 
Labour at the polls are nevertheless impatient with Labour’s policy. 
A former non-Labour Government lost a famous Federal election 
because of its proposal to abolish the Arbitration Court; now the 
Left Wing itself would wish the Court abolished, relying for the 
improvement of conditions on direct action—on such trials of strength 
between the unions and the employers (in some cases the State) as 
are now occurring in Victoria. For Parliamentary action the Left 
Wing would substitute the pitched industrial battles of the Marxist 
class war. 

The Australian political situation has changed profoundly since 
the Labour splits of a generation ago. At that time no widely- 
accepted political philosophy of the “working class” existed in 
Australia. The political division was broadly between wage-earners 
and some salary-earners (Labour) and employers and higher salary- 
earners (non- or anti-Labour). Ideologically inarticulate, the Labour 
Party included a few Socialists, but, for the most part, was made up 
of people who looked hopefully, if vaguely, to a gradual reform. 
With the ’thirties—the depression and post-depression years—the 
Marxist philosophy began to gain ground. It was propagated by the 
ardent minority of the Communist Party, and its influence is marked 
throughout the militant unions—as a temper of mind, perhaps, rather 
than as a deliberate and knowledgeable acceptance of Marxian Com- 
munism. ~ Against this, the political Right Wing has no positive 
philosophy of its own to offer ; in such case it tends to become more 
and more a vehicle of the beliefs of those Roman Catholic anti-Com- 
munist members who are strong in the political organisation, in the 
Parliamentary party, and in Labour Ministries; in the Scullin 
Ministry nine of the thirteen members were Roman Catholics, 
although it was rightly pointed out that these gentlemen were elected 
by a non-Catholic majority “not because they were Catholics but 
because they were able and worthy of confidence.” In Australia, 
where there are racial memories of sectarian bitterness, it is consi- 
dered bad taste to refer to these matters. But, although it would be 
wrong to over-simplify the issue, as some people have done, as 

















“ Moscow versus the Vatican,” it would be foolish to deny that the 
implications have been observed. 

It is significant that the most eager praise and the most bitter 
criticism of the strictures of Australian representatives on the claims 
and policies of Soviet Russia come from their own nominal sup- 
porters in the Labour movement. Australia is in the interesting 
political stage at which the most intensive ideological warfare is being 
conducted not between the Labour and anti-Labour parties bur 
within the Labour movement itself. Thus the present strikes are 
“strikes against the Government.” One does not wish here to try 
to make any estimate of the respective strengths of the Right Wing 
elements on the one hand and of Communists, “ fellow-travellers ” 
and militants generally on the other, or to suggest that the situation 
is ripe for any dramatic change. The majority of strikers will pro- 
bably be well satisfied—for a time—with a partial satisfaction of their 
claims, and would repudiate any suggestion of political faith other 
than orthodox Labour principle, whatever that may be. The point 
to be remembered is that there is now in existence a body of people 
—the Communists—who, whatever the acceptability of their pre- 
misses, have a close-knit political philosophy to oppose to the inchoate 
aspirations of traditional Labour and a zeal in marked contrast to the 
lethargy which marks the Labour political machine between elections. 
Their success is not to be measured at the polls, where their vote is 
still negligible, but in the increasing tendency of Left Wing unionism 
to pursue its own policies without regard to, or even in spite of, the 
views of its nominal political representatives. 


FACTS AND THE SCREEN 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 
“ WT is easier to write poetry that is far away from life, but it is 
infinitely more exciting to write the poetry of life—and it is 
what the whole world is crying out for, as pants the hart for the 
water brook.” So, within a year of his death, W. B. Yeats in America 
wrote to his son in Ireland. The words might serve as the motto of 
the devoted group who within the last twenty years have created and 
sustained the British documentary film, and, in so doing, have, in the 
opening words of the latest and fullest record of their achievement, 
made “ Britain’s outstanding contribution to the film.” That record 
is The Factual Film, a Report of the Arts Enquiry, just published 
bv the Oxford University Press (12s, 6d.). Its 250 pages contain the 
most accurate record that exists, or is ever likely to exist, of the 
development of the type of film for which John Grierson, reviewing 
Flaherty’s Moana, in 1926, borrowed. from the French the utle 
“ documentary.” 

The book has been for fifteen months in the hands of the printer. 
Even so, it speaks for the vitality of the movement whose progress it 
traces that it should, as its preface notes, have been passed already 
at points by the march of the documentaries. But it speaks also for 
the validity of the Report and its recommendations that, scrutinised 
in summary by many eyes during their production, they should not 
merely have anticipated but influenced several of the recent changes 
in official film organisation. The reading of it carries my memory 
back to a dramatic meeting in Mr. Amery’s room at the Dominions 
Office on April 27th, 1928, when he and Colone] Walter Elliot, in 
the name of the Empire Marketing Board, wrestled with Mr. A. M. 
Samuel, then Financial Secretary of the Treasury, for liberty to 
launch John Grierson on the making of his first film. Thanks largely 
to Mr. Samuel’s interest in the epic annals of our herring fisheries, 
the struggle ended in a pact; and the resulting film, Drifters, on a 
Sunday afternoon in November, 1929, secured as much applause from 
a Film Society audience as the famous Potemkin, with which it 
shared the programme. That evening was as momentous an event 
in the history of documentary as had been in the history of cinema, 
just over thirty years before, the first public showing in a cellar below 
the Grand Café in the Boulevard des Capucins of the Lumiére 
brothers’ moving pictures. 

The young directors of today would find it hard to picture the 
ramshackle accommodation—one small workshop in a place cailed 
Dansey Yard—which cradled the documentary movement. (I say 
the “ young” directors, for most of their seniors were themselves 
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trained in that hovel or the scarcely less primitive quarters which 
succeeded it.) They would find it difficult, too, to realise the sceptical 
hostility with which in many official quarters this new instrument of 
government was long regarded. The day was far distant when an 
assenting House of Lords could hear a Minister, as it heard Lord 
Cranborne two years ago, call the film “ perhaps the most valuable of 
all methods for bringing home to the people of this country what 
the Empire really looks like and really is.” I find it a symbol of 
that revolutionary change that the Treasury, once so stubbornly 
suspicious of the venture, should today be commissioning a couple of 
“Public Relationship Films” for the benefit of the Civil Service, 
Yet in those early days the seeds were sown—and sown deliberately— 
not only of the British documentary film movement but of the great 
system of non-theatrical distribution which the Ministry of Informa. 
tion developed so effectively during the war. 

This Report of the Arts Council fills in the years between—the 
early years, when the E.M.B. Unit, transferred to the shelter of the 
Post Office, experimented bravely with sound, enlisting W. H. Auden 
and J. B. Priestley to write scripts for them and Benjamin Britten, 
Walter Leigh and Maurice Jaubert to write their music ; the middle 
years, when great business undertakings—the gas, the oil and the 
chemical industries—sustained a momentum which had started on 
Government impulse; the latter years, in which the Ministry of 
Information, under Mr. Jack Beddington’s guidance, produced as an 
instrument of war an impressive annual output of films, some to 
win international repute, others, not less technically accomplished, 
to win their effect on home screens. 

What is the significance of this story and what its promise for the 
future ? The documentary film was conceived and has flourished 
because it has met in part an invading modern need for new methods 
of interpretation. That need is felt increasingly today wherever 
children are taught or craftsmen instructed. It is felt whenever 
scientific research—in agriculture, for example, or medicine—yields 
discoveries which should be promptly incorporated in practice. It 
is felt by every industry that is alive to the advantages of explaining 
its complexities to the public and to its own employees ; of encourag- 
ing its employees, too, by the knowledge that their unseen work is 
at last seen and appreciated. It is felt by every Government depart- 
ment and local authority that is awake to the necessity for winning 
not only the understanding but the co-operation of those whom it 
serves. The need is clamant in the British Empire, whether for the 
quickening of sympathies or for the enlightenment of backward 
communities. In world affairs the need is starkly and poignantly 
evident this winter of a common language in which people may speak 
unto people. : 

In the satisfaction of these varied needs the documentary film, with 
its world-wide passport of visual appeal and its growing range, has 
a splendid opportunity. Current programmes of production suggest 
that some attempt at least is being made to fulfil eacheof them. 
British makers of documentary films have from the first seen their 
task as one not merely of informing the people but of stirring their 
imaginations by dramatising the too littlee observed and yet more 
rarely comprehended daily life about them. They have never lacked 
a sense of social purpose. But what is the quality in a film which 
ultimately steals the imagination of the viewer and engraves his 
memory ? Certain films, certain sequences, certain shots, even, in 
films, have a unique appeal to both imagination and memory. 
Examples of such films and such passages—to draw only upon my 
own limited experience—are the rain falling upon apples in Dovjenko’s 
Earth ; the views of the Potteries at the beginning and of ships sailing 
outward bound at the close of Industrial Britain, that film in which 
Flaherty with Grierson’s help first showed that the grey skies of the 
English midlands and the labour of men beneath them were fit 
subjects for the screen ; Basil Wright’s Song of Ceylon, made more 
than ten years ago, but only last winter discovered and ecstatically 
praised by the American paper Time ; the beauty of script and voice 
in Pare Lorentz’s The River. In all these films there is a trace of 
the artist’s magic ; and British documentary, I dare prophesy, will 
maintain its so far uncontested pre-eminence only if it enlivts 
unsparingly, to support its other qualities, the mind and eye and 
voice of the artist. 
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A PATCH OF SKY 
By J. VISAYATUNGA 

HERE are cool mornings when a particular patch of sky I have 

made my own takes on a fleeting likeness to those never- 
monotonous skies over the Pyrenees. We are marched off to the 
Press about half-past seven each morning, and as soon as the doors 
are opened the “C” class convicts start sweeping out, which is 
simply a euphemism for raising the dust. For, from north to 
south, from west to east of India, the sweeping of a floor, which 
should mean the removal of dust and other particles, is a very crude 
business. The majority of deaths among prisoners here come under 
the heading of “ pulmonary tuberculosis,” and I wonder how much 
the germ-laden dust of the place has to do with it and with the all- 
night coughing one hears. In order to escape the clouds of dust, I 
escape for a few minutes daily to a particular corner behind a side of 
the building where there is a cement boulder, on which I sit. 

And over this parallelogram-shaped area, bounded by the high 
wall (on the other side of which electric trains run) and by the 
higher roof of the Press, there is a patch of sky which is certainly 
no part of Madras. On these cool and cloudy mornings there are 
patches of pale blue peeping through humps of fleecy white clouds. 
Of course, in this tropic sky a mild blue sky is of the briefest 
duration, and the next minute the whiter clouds close in, and a 
minute later these themselves are covered by grey clouds, but still 
a soft grey. There is no aspect of nature, neither the mountains 
nor the sea, which moves the sensitive mind so much as the skies. 
The grand majesty of creation is never so convincing as when one 
contemplates the sky. While we must journey to the hills or to the 
sea the sky forms our roof everywhere. And yet the pig nature of 
man has so little time to look up at the sky. This brief ecstasy, 
on such days as I am able to enjoy it, is for me all the more precious 
because I am now denied the sight of the night sky and of the stars 
and the moon. Though a born worshipper of the sun I am really 
a child of the moon, and it has been ever my delight to wake up at 
unusual hours of the night to gaze at the moon on moonlit nights 
and at the sky on startlit nights. We are locked up at five in the 
evening and let out at six in the morning. On Sundays and on 
other holidays we are locked up at four or half-past at the latest. 
This in a tropical climate where the day lasts thirteen to fourteen 
hours! How yearningly I gaze through my bars at the moonlit 
courtyard! 

I must also mention the mynahs. While I suppose there are 
sweeter singers, the mynah is most generous with his song in India. 
At all hours of the day he can be met with on the branch of a 
tree or on the grass beside one’s house. And more often than not 
he is singing a sprightly springtime song—and it is always spring- 
time for him. The walls of the Press building are of slabs of 
asbestos fitted into steel frames. At a height of about ro feet from 
the floor there is a series of plywood shutters, which, when opened 
flat, give you a view of the sky in sections. Facing my seat there 
is a Peepul tree, and at the time I am writing of the tree is full of 
berries, green clusters half turned to purple growing close to the 
stalks. Whether it is those berries that draw them I do not know, 
but there is always a mynah (or more than one) perching on the 
tree. However depressing my mood, I have always been heartened 
by the gay appearance of a mynah and by his still gayer song. 

Sometimes a crow perches for a minute before he is off on his 
grubby errands. There are other birds of passage as well who 
deign to while away a few minutes hopping about on this tree, but 
one can see that they have come from afar and are bound for 
farther. Here was, for example, once a group of those dull brown 
birds whom I took to be the Sath Bhai—the seven brothers, because 
they are supposed to roam about in a group of seven—but from my 
distance I could not be sure. Then once there was a bird, a com- 
pact little creature (it hardly had a tail), whose plumage was of a 
shade darker than that of the parrot and who gloried in a small 
round head of flaming red. Bird-lore is not highly rated in India, 
and when one sees an unusual bird it is rarely possible to glean 
any information by asking. 

Once I saw the quaintest bird on the branch directly opposite to 
my seat. It had a long thin beak and the thinnest legs that ever 
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supported a bird. Its movements were as slow as those of a sloth 3 
but though it was so leisured it seldom kept still. Now stretching 
its long neck for a berry which it seemed not to want, now turning 
round, it kept me absorbed for more than half an hour. I saw it 
hop only once. For the rest, it just walked along the thin branches 
on those thin, precarious legs. I tried hard to sketch it. Its feathers 
were grey and there was quite a thick fluff of greyer feathers over 
the breast, and once when it raised a wing I noticed that the under- 
wing was of the purest white. I never saw it again. I suppose it 
was a species of crane. That same afternoon, as I was in the yard 
of our block, I saw the most graceful array of white-winged cranes 
fiy exactly above, then dip, then hover for a second, and then fly 
away. That sight seemed a happy augury. 


ART IN 1946—AND AFTER 


By M. H. MIDDLETON 

f is worth a retrospective glance, this first year of peace, which 

entered on the crest of so excellent a jest as the formation (who has 
heard of it since?) of a league to rescue art, and went out on one 
nearly as good in the threat of a 76-ft. Churchill on the cliffs of 
Dover. It has embraced such diverse excitements as the return of 
the National Gallery pictures and a querulous correspondence in 
The Times concerning their cleaning ; such administrative measures 
as the appearance of the Massey Report on the reorganisation of the 
national collections and the allotment to the Tate of its first purchase 
grant ; such exhibitions as that of the King’s pictures at the Academy 
and Britain Can Make It at the Victoria and Albert. It has seen a 
marked improvement in the quality of Arts Council exhibitions, an 
overwhelming influx of students to the art schools, and a welcome 
resumption of many overseas contacts. 

There have been losses, of course—and first among them I would 
put that of Paul Nash, a painter of genius who towered above most 
Englishmen of his generatiou—but to balance these we can point to 
the demobilisation of much exceptional talent. And the most encour- 
aging thing of all is that the extraordinary growth of interest in, 
almost craving for, the arts which was aroused during the war shows 
as yet no sign of slackening. Let me instance, as one example, the 
astonishing feat of the Contemporary Art Society in more than 
trebling its membership during the past eight months (a trend surely 
to be continued during the coming year in view of the tempting 
baits held out to members). In short, in the face of every con- 
ceivable difficulty, not least the shortages of exhibition-space, of 
materials and of printing paper (which leads to such anomalous 
situations as having to turn to a Swiss periodical, Graphis, for a 
respectable exposition of British commercial design), the twelve- 
month has shown a vigour and vitality in the visual arts that is more 
than mere reorientation towards peace. 

But to say simply that would be doing less than justice to a situation 
of which the possibilities are potentially illimitable. The work of 
the younger generation in this country today is more assured, more 
technically competent, more independent than at any time within 
the last century, with the possible exception of the Pre-Raphaelite 
interlude. I believe that within the space of a generation there is 
a good chance—and I will rate it no more highly than that—of a 
great British school arising to succeed the toppling Parisian colossus. 
It may be that we shall shed, within the next decade or two, some 
of the political commitments of a great world Power, but I believe 
that culturally we may well come to hold a position of leadership 
we have never previously known as the artistic centre of the world. 
But only if we play our cards right. We must avoid artificial ferti- 
lisers and hothouse forcing, of course, but at the same time we must 
ensure the existence of such conditions as will allow of development 
if itis possible. Once our machinery is in working order—to change 
the metaphor—we have but to tap the great sources of energy 
represented by the new public demand and the wheels will keep 
turning of their own accord. The present urgent need is for means 
with which to effect this marriage between producer and consumer, 
between artist and public, before the demand loses its impetus, as 
inevitably it will if it is not met and satisfied. During the present 
period of transition we shall defeat our object if we are too ambitious, 
however, and I am therefore going to propose three modest new-year 
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resolutions, all of which could be implemented before next Christmas 
without unduly upsetting the balance of national recovery. 

The most urgent need of all is to decentralise the present concen- 
tration of artistic wealth in London, All too often the provincial 
art gallery exerts, not merely a negative influence on the taste of the 
community, but a positively harmful one. I see that Mr. Geoffrey 
Grigson, in an article in an admirable though costly new symposium, 
The Pavilion, analyses the acquisitions between 1935 and 1939 of 
the City of Birmingham art gallery—famous for its boast, quoted 
in the P.E.P. report, that “not a penny out of the rates has been 
spent on purchases.” It makes sad reading. If directors of local 
art galleries are to do their job, they must be allowed a measure 
of freedom, and they must have money to spend—on purchases, 
administration and upkeep. Many galleries are at the moment 
totally unfitted even to receive the more valuable of the Arts Council’s 
exhibitions, from which instrument, it follows, we are not getting 
ou full money’s worth. But though the construction of new arts 
centres must inevitably be delayed, much can be achieved by the 
adaptation of existing premises. Surely there is a clear case for a 
Treasury grant to approved authorities, under proper supervision 
and on conditions which will ensure a measure of independence for 
the local director. Cannot the Parliamentary Arts and Amenities 
Group press Mr. Dalton to make this one of his new-year 
resolutions? 

London itself will always remain a special case. Today, to its 
own citizens and to its visitors from overseas it presents the visual 
arts in a strangely careless manner. Two resolutions ought to be 
made. The first, a compendium one, concerns the national collec- 
tions. The war-damaged museums and galleries must be repaired 
and restored in full; the recommendations of the Massey Report 
should be implemented as soon as possible ; a new, central gallery 
must be obtained for temporary exhibitions organised jointly by the 
trustees of the national collections, by the Arts Council, the British 
Council and similar bodies. At the moment, such exhibitions are 
either not seen in London at all, or else the Tate has to offer house- 
room to the detriment of its own collections. Could not the Arts 
Council take over, say, the New Burlington Galleries, which I believe 
are empty and unused at the moment. My third resolution I would 
offer to the proprietors of the private and commercial galleries which 
provide almost the only outlet for contemporary art of vitality. I have, 
© a previous occasion, suggested that they might sometimes co- 
ordinate their work. Far more important is it that they should extend 
their hours of opening, which are at present based upon outmoded 
assumptions. The fact is that a normal Londoner who works for his 
living has to choose between their exhibitions and his lunch. Who can 
complain that modern art is out of touch with the general public, 
when the general public’s opportunities for contact are so limited? 
The Bond Street galleries would, I suggest, be serving not only their 
country but themselves if they would remain open until eight or nine 
c’clock on several weekday evenings, including Saturdays. 

Of course, were one peddling resolutions to all and sundry, one 
could fill a whole issue of The Spectator. How nice it would be if 
one could be sure that all Government departments availed them- 
selves of the expert advice of the Council of Industrial Design on each 
and every possible occasion (and, having found it, followed it). 
Hiow much nicer, even, to think that local authorities sometimes 
seught its views. How nice if all memorial statues to great men 
were made the subject of open competition. How nice if the Arts 
Council would make available to the public the lithographs it com- 
missioned during the war, and then commission a lot more. How 
nice if the reigning kings of commerce would not only re-establish 
in their advertising the standards once set by Shell-Mex and London 
Transvort, but act sometimes as patron as well as employer. There 
would be no end to such a list. The truth is that the painter in his 
studio, pursuing as he does what appears to be a self-sufficient end 
that serves no specific purpose, nevertheless affects a whole inti- 
mately reactive complex of society. A flowering culture implies, at 
ii: lowest level, a source of national wealth as important as a coal- 
field ; at another it represents the highest attainment of mankind. So 
if we limit our resojutions for 1947, let it be only on the grounds that 


we are more likely to stick to those we make. 
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DID YOU KNOW THIS»? 


The answers to the questions set in THE SPECTATOR of Decem. ” 
ber 27th are as follows: 4 
Politics and History. 

(a) Sir Edward Grey ; (b) Lord Nelson; (c) J. A. Froude; @ 

Lord Macaulay ; (e) John Bright ; (f) William Jennings Bryan, j 
Prose. ; 
(a) Jane Welsh Carlyle’s Letters* ; (b) J. J. Rousseau’s “ Contrat ; 

Social”; (c) Lewis Carroll’s “ Alice in Wonderland”; (d) Book 

of Ecclesiastes ; (e) “ Hamlet”; (f) Lord Macaulay’s History. 
Poetry. 

(a) Matthew Arnold ; (6) Robert Browning ; (c) William Words. 

worth ; (d) Lord Byron ; (e) George Herbert ; (f) George Meredith, 7 


Titles. i 











(a) Louis Aragon; (b) Boethius ; (c) Henry Fielding; (d) Hans 


Fallada ; (e) Sophocles ; (f) Manzoni. . 


Painting. 
(a) Picasso ; (b) Kneller (the Duke of Monmouth) ; (c) Seurat; 
(d) Michelangelo ; (e) Rembrandt ; (f) Giotto. 
Musin 
(a) Délibes; (6) Schubert; (c) Beethoven ; 
Toscanini ; (f) Monteverdi. 
Plays. 


(d) Delius; (e) 


Priestley ; (e) Ibsen ; (f) John Galsworthy. 

Films. 
(a) Alfred Hitchcock ; (b) J. Grierson ; (c) Orson Welles ; (d) S. M. 
Eisenstein ; (e) Jack Lean ; (f) Jean Vigo. 


re. ee 


(a) Noel Coward; (b) J.-P. Sartre; (c) Pirandello; (d) J. B. : 


Geography. j 


(a) Island off Arabia ; (6) Philippine Islands ; (c) Panama Canal; 
(d) Antarctic ; (e) Anglesey ; (f) British New Guinea. 


Recent Events. j 


(a) September 29th, 1938 ; (b) May 3rd, 1926; (c) December 7th, 


1941 ; (d) December 11th, 1936; (e) February 15th, 1942; tf) 7 


August 14th, 1941. 
Burials. 


(a) Hucknall Torkard, Notts ; (6) Bunhill Fields ; (c) Winchester ‘ 


Cathedral ; (d) Vence, Alpes Maritimes ; (e) Florence ;-(f) East 


Wellow, Hampshire. | 


Famous Figures. 


(a) Typical merchant in Addison’s Spectator; (b) King of the | 
Matabele ; (c) Correspondent and subsequently wife of Sir William 7 


Temple (seventeenth century); (d) Muse of Epic poetry; (e) 


Dr. Johnson’s black servant ; (f) Robespierre. : 


Famous Events. 


(a) Rebellion against Henry VIII in 1536 caused by oppressive . 
taxation and suppression of monasteries; (b) Murder of two | 
Catholic ministers by ejection from the Windows of the Hradschian | 


Castle at Prague at beginning of Thirty Years War ; (c) Throwing 
of tea into Boston harbour by Boston citizens on December 16th, 
1773, as protest against British tax on tea. Beginning of American 
War of Independence ; (d) Revolution of Sicilians against Charles I 
of Anjou, breaking out at hour of Vespers, Easter Tuesday, 1282. 
Thousands of French were massacred ; (e) Cycle of epidemics in 
the fourteenth century killing 25,000,000, a quarter of Europe’s 
population ; (f) The “ Manchester Massacre ” of August 16th, 1819, 
when a peaceable reform meeting was charged by soldiers and 

there were at least 600 casualties. 


a 





Sports. F 
(@) Falconry ; (6) Rowing ; (c) Stalking ; (d) Fishing ; (e) Golf; 
(f) Tennis. 

Bird and Beast. 

(a) President Roosevelt; (6) Duke of Wellington; (c) King 
Henry IV ; (d) Barnaby Rudge ; (e) Don Quixote ; (f) Long John 
Silver (Treasure Islanc). 

*-This should have read “ When one is married to a man of genius.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE proceedings of the twenty-second Zionis: Congress at Basle, 

which concluded its arduous and often heated labours on 
Christmas Eve, have not been such as.to fill the British friends of 
Jewry with either satisfaction or hope. There seemed to be but 
slight good-will towards the Gentiles and little prospect of peace in 
that corner of the earth. But what is so sad for those of us who 
have been interested in the National Home from its inception, is to 
Jook backwards and to reflect how, in the last thirty years, the 
Palestine question has been poisoned by acrimony and distorted by 
false claims. The idea underlying the Balfour Declaration of 1917 
was in its essence a simple idea. In the vast area of world recon- 
struction which was then impending, the Palestine problem did not 
in those days present itself as a problem ; it seemed in comparison 
with our other complexities an easy little field which could be 
cultivated calmly and with pleasure. Nobody foresaw the jungle 
of difficulties which would arise, or the thorns and thistles by which 
our every movement would be hampered and hurt. I try to dismiss 
from my mind the undergrowth of reports and commissions which 
have blurred the original design; I try to see the field again as 
it seemed to us in those autumn months of 1917; I try to re- 
cepture the certainty which then was ours. It is inevitable that 
teday, looking back upon the event, we should regard the original 
Declaration as impulsive and ill-considered. It is inevitable that 
the critics of the Declaration should accuse its authors of ignorance 
or cynicism. It is an easy thing to reproach Balfour for having 
ignored the realities of Arab nationalism ; or even to question his 
motives by asserting that he was influenced by strategic considera- 
tions Or anxious only, in that difficult year 1917, to win the 
support of Jewish opinion in America and elsewhere. 


* * * * 


I try to recapture the mood of 1917. In the autumn of that year 
I was attached to Sir Mark Sykes, who occupied a somewhat indeter- 
minate position as adviser to the Cabinet on Middle Eastern Affairs. 
We were accorded two small rooms in the basement of the Foreign 
Office. During the years of bombardment these rooms had been 
fitted up as an air-raid shelter for the Prime Minister, who would 
nip across fromi Downing Street when the Zeppelins appr ached. 
They had been repainted in vivid suffragette colours and furnished 
with armchairs, tables, a sofa, and a harmonium on which, it was 
said, Mr. Lloyd George would, when the bombs fell, play Welsh 
hymns. Sir Mark Sykes, Mr. Dunlop and I used to work in these 
rooms during the daylight hours. Sykes was a man of abundant 
energy, imagination, zest and knowledge ; he was not, however, a 
trained official. He did not possess for files and minutes that 
reverence which the British civil servant so easily acquires. He had 
a khaki-coloured fountain pen containing green ink: with this 
weapon he would write very rapidly—as a thought darted—and in- 
variably on the wrong side of the page. Nor was this all. Mark 
Sykes had a talent for scribbling caricatures and comic drawings 
which were accurate and quick ; his first reaction to any new idea 
was to illustrate it rapidly in his green ink ; he was apt to use official 
papers for this pastime, and some of these irreverent drawings 
appeared upon the files. On one occasion when Mr. Balfour was 
descending from the upper floor his lift stuck suspended between 
heaven and earth. Sykes illustrated this incident by a picture in 
which he represented himself upon a ladder, with Dr. Sokolow the 
Zionist waiting anxiously below, holding up the Declaration for 
Balfour to sign. I can still see him chuckling gaily as he scribbled 
these drawings with Mr. Dunlop and myself hovering anxiously 
behind. 


* * * * 


The admiration and affection which I had for Mark Sykes has 
cast a glow of sentiment and happiness over those few weeks that 
I spent with him in the basement of the Foreign Office. Dr. 
Sokolow would visit us daily, slow, solemn, patriarchal, intense. 
My only function was to see that Sykes drafted his minutes and 


memoranda in proper form and that too many illustrations did not 
creep into the files. But to one fact I can certainly bear witness, 
namely that the Balfour Declaration was not some sudden opportunist 
statement made at a time of difficulty; it took weeks to draft, 
and every word was scrutinised with the greatest thought and fore- 
thought. Since this Declaration, as read out in the House of Com- 
mons On November 2nd, 1917, represents our initial statement of 
policy in the matter, and since it is the very basis of the contractual 
obligation into which we then entered with Jewry, it is important 
that its exact terms should once again be recalled: 

“His Majesty's Government,” said Mr. Balfour, “views with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish People, and will use its best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

Such was the basis of the promises which we made to Zionism. 
Have we broken those promises? No sane person, reading the 
terms of the declaration, could say that we have. We never promised 
a Jewish State. All we promised was “a” National Home “in” 
Palestine ; and that promise was explicitly conditional on the main- 
tenance of the rights of the Arabs. Nothing which has happened 
since can alter the terms of the contract into which we then entered. 


* * * * 


It is evident that were the Balfour Declaration to be drafted to-day, 
when we have almost thirty years of bitter experience behind us, it 
would be drafted in far different terms. Certain developments 
which ought to have been foreseen were not foreseen. It was not 
foreseen that Arab nationalism would possess the force and unity 
which it has since acquired ; it was assumed that the Arabs regarded 
Palestine as little more than a remote Turkish vilayet. Clearly it 
would have been preferable, and at that date possible, to negotiate 
a detailed treaty with the Amir Feisal. It was not foreseen, as it 
ought to have been foreseen, that the second generation of Jewish 
immigrants would develop a mentality very different from that of 
Dr. Sokolow ; that they would come to regard Palestine, not as an 
asylum, a sanctuary or a “Home,” but as a native country to be 
violently defended. And it was not foreseen that Great Beitain, 
who regarded herself as the natural protector of the Jews, would 
in the course of time come to be regarded as the oppressor of Jewry, 
flouting, by her unwanted presence, the noble Zionist sympathies of 
the United States. These things ought to have been foreseen ; 
and they were not foreseen. But to accuse Mr Balfour of cynicism, 
of opportunism, of imperialism, is incorrect. He was an aloof man 
in many ways, but on two things he felt passionately. The first was 
the need of maintaining friendship between the United States and 
ourselves. On that principle he never wavered. And the second was 
Zionism. In the service of that cause his heart as well as his mind 
was engaged. 


* * * * 


“You see,” he said to me once, “here is one of the most gifted 
races of mankind, which mankind has treated woefully. We can 
provide sanctuary for some of the most unfortunate ; and the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem will become the very centre of their genius. 
They will acquire dignity.” That faith survived even his sad journey 
to Damascus. It may have been optimistic ; it was certainly not 
cynical. Even those of us who try to understand the younger 
Jewish mind, which Arthur Koestler has portrayed so vividly, must 
rub our eyes in astonishment when we hear the Mandate described 
at Basle as “the present oppressive régime ” 4nd learn that we are 
accused of a “ savage assault” upon the civil liberties of the Jewish 
population. How remote, how gay, how comfortable seems in retro- 
spect that little basement room at the Foreign Office! Which serves 


to remind us that in human affairs optimism is as unsure a guide 
as anger. : 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


’ 


“Antony and Cleopatra.’’ By William Shakespeare. (Piccadilly) 

It is impossible not to admire (among many other things) the 
objectivity with which Shakespeare presents Antony’s dilemma. A 
theme to which a later playwright gave “The World Well Lost” 
as an alternative title must, one would have thought, encourage a 
certain tendency to partisanship. The romantic would imply that 
Antony’s fall was so decisively broken by the bliss he shared with 
Cleopatra that the world was worth losing for such love; the 
moralist would take an opposite view. 

Shakespeare does neither. He ends up, by implication, on the 
moralist’s side: not because he is a moralist, but because he is a 
man of the world. Antony broke the rules ; he conducted himself 
in a manner which is dangerous for any man, disastrous for a 
V.I.P. The very first line of the play—‘ Nay, but this dotage of 
our general’s O’erflows the measure ”—establishes the nature of his 
error (which was really one of scale), and throughout the rest of 
the play Antony’s critics take him to task more for his solecisms 
than for his sins. His infatuation is presented, not as an immoral 
thing, but as an impractical thing—impeactical for a man in his 
position, Shakespeare passes the world’s verdict on the man who 
threw the world away. 

The production of this tragedy at the Piccadilly Theatre is maz- 
nificent—a triumph of pace and colour and intelligence. “ Revivals 
(of this play),” Sir Sidney Lee noted: in the early years of this 
century, “have largely depended for their impressiveness on the 
sumptuousness of the scenic setting.” Mr. Anthony Quayle’s pro- 
duction is not sumptuous ; it is rich without ostentation. The inter- 
dependence of a grand passion and the world’s destinies is beauti- 
fully brought out; conferences and campaigns are developments 
ip, not interruptions of, Cleopatra’s conquest of Antony and tne 
action moves throughout at a terrific pace. 

I do not see how Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s Antony could be bettered. 
He looks, speaks and carries himself like a great captain, quick- 
tempered but not choleric, independent without being unreasonable, 
essentially generous and fair. He gives Antony a streak of thai 
boyishness (for lack of a better word) which sometimes afflicts the 
great, and thus reconciles his intermittent realisation of his errors 
with his continuance in them. Mr. Tearle’s performance of this 
part must surely be among the greatest that London has ever 
seen. 

Dame Edith Evans plays Cleopatra with—on the intellectual level 
—great brilliance and is at her best when the queen is in her 
lighten moods, concerned with scheming or raiHery; but at tie 
cl max of the tragedy, though we cannot withhold our admiration 
wf her playing, she does not move us as deeply as Mr. Tearle does. 
Among the rest of the cast—throughout which the standard of the 
acting is very high—Mr. Quayle’s Enobarbus stands out as a quiet, 
firm, accomplished performance of which the only possible criticism 
is that Enobarbus ought (surely?) to be in roughly the same Age 
and Service Group as Antony. 

Anyone who misses an opportunity of seeing this production is, 
in my view, a fool. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
The New Year 


DwRING 1946 both the United States and the Soviet Union dropped 
well behind in the production of first-class films, and the field 
is now led by France and Britain, with several new and hitherto 
rather dark horses—nctably Denmark, Italy, Sweden—beginning to 
show considerable form. What 1947 will produce is anybody’s 
guess ; but it is interesting to note that the Soviet cinema is in th: 
throes both of self-question:ng and of reorganisation, and that several 
Hollywood magnates—not least Mr. Samuel Goldwyn—have issued 
stern warnings against their own industry’s policy and complacency. 
What is quite certain, however, is that all countries must now con- 
centrate on films in which the story does not entirely depend on the 
dialogue. The sound track is an easy way out of production 
problems, and the influence of the radio on film-makers is pechaps 
underestimated, but With television just round the corner, and with 
a paramount need for greater international understanding on the 
levels both of culture and of good entertainment (if we must separate 
the two), the universally intelligible art of the motion picture mus: 
be revivified. 

In this connection it is significant that one of the jobs to be under- 





taken by the Mass Media (Films, Radio, Press) Division of Uneseo 
during the coming year is a survey which includes a study of 
methods for “improving techniques of the sound film to overcome 
language difficulties.” It is, by the way, a great pity that the work 
of the cecent Paris conference was so little noticed by the Press 
in this country. As far as mass media are concerned the British 
delegation, with J. B. Priestley as admirable spokesman, played a 
very considerable part in drawing up Unesco’s programme. Ths 
plans agreed by the full conference are a great advance on the 
vapourings about intellectual co-operation of the Geneva period, 
Today first things are put first, and Unesco, during 1947, is to 
embark on a number of urgent and perfectly practical projects, 
There are to be commissions on immediate technical needs, which 
will assess the requirements of war-torn European and Far Eastern 
countries in terms of physical apparatus and of technical traininz 
and knowledge. Within six months these commissions, dealing with 
film, radio and Press respectively, will report specifically the needs 
of the countries concerned, and it will be Unesco’s job to see thar 
they are met. Other immediate tasks, in addition to obvious work 
on copyright and customs conventions, will be the setting up of 
an International Film Council, the central pooling of information, 
the organisation of an International Ideas Bureau and of a World 
Feature Story Project. The last named will be designed to bring 
together leading producers in the fields of film, radio and Press in 
the production and presentation in all media simultaneously of 
major themes of world imterest, such themes to be “examples of 
human enterprise and excellence.” 

In all this the important point is that Unesco is to 
be a stimulator, not a producer. It will be for the member countries, 
each according to its productive power, to make contributions 10 
the overall plans. In this conception lies Unesco’s greatest potential 
strength, and it is here not least that this country, with much 
achievement and experience already to its credit, has a big con- 
tribution to make. Unesco’s film plans should certainly be studied 
carefully by our own film-producers, and should be regarded as 
priorities in planning for 1947. 

A sad postscript to 1946 was the death of W. C. Fields. He was 
originally a juggler, and his screen career came late in his life. 
Bottle-nosed and fruity-voiced, imbued with a gorgeously implac- 
able hatred of all things animate and inanimate, he took as his war- 
cry, “ Never give a sucker an even break.” One remembers with joy 
his early two-reel comedies (in particular those in which he was a 
dentist and a drug-store keeper) his impeccable Micawber, his may- 
hem among the motors with Alison Skipworth in If I Had a Million, 
and to cut a long list short by adding simply his chef d’oeuvre, she 
game of billiards in Six of a Kind, during which he told the story 
of how he came to be known as Honest John. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 
MUSIC 
MUSICAL taste var-es in each person, I suppose, with a whole series 
of unpredictable and virtually unknowable factors ; temperament or 
“ complexion,” state of health, mental background, age all make their 
various, and perpetually varying, contributions. The same music 
will not appeal to the same person, at any, rate in the same way, 
at 21 and at 60, nor even on every day of the same year. Ernest 
Newman once wrote a very witty and pertinent essay on the: con- 
nection between food and musical taste, and there is an obvious 
parallel between, let us say, the cooking of the Russians with sour 
cream and the flavour of Petrushka, the French use of butter and 
mushrooms and Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe and—I think we must 
admit—the generally rather indeterminate character of English 
cooking, the liberal use of boiling water, and the nourishing but 
often rather tasteless productions of English composers, when thev 
do not affect a cuisine continentale. Not that taste is everything, 
by any means. German music has no strong flavour; the “ taste” 
of Beethoven is not nearly so pleasant to the musical palate as that 
of, say, Rimsky-Korsakov, and perhaps no composer has a stronger 
personal and. national flavour than Albeniz, though no one is for 
that reason going to plead the superiority of his music to that of 
Brahms (though that was the main reason for Tchaikovsky’s prefer- 
ring Délibes to Brahms, I feel sure). Flavour is merely an element 


in music, and some prefer their music, like theie food, with verv 
little seasoning of any kind. 

The question of age is more difficuk. (Health, though important, 
is impossible to discuss or to analyse, as it depends on so many 
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unconscious and shifting factors; but on the whole it seems that 
the less robust constitutions prefer the richest and least digestible 
music—Wagner, for instance.) It may be that each man’s basic 
taste is formed when he is: first able to analyse his reactions, to 
think as well as to feel about music, which is for most people in 
the late teens and early twenties. Natural affinities are at their 
strongest then, very little diluted by intellectual consideraticns and 
un:ouched by snobbery ; and the passion for discussion, for adopt- 
ing a position, the spirit of partisanship and hero-worship force 
many people at about that age to make their musical gods (partly, 
at least, in their own image) whom they serve with varying fidelity 
for the rest of their lives. 

Other music is assimilated and appreciated later; some gods 
reveal feet of clay, and, above all, the intellect works ceaselessiy 
and often with increasing strength as youth gives way to middle ag-. 
Music is discovered to be “ interesting,” and the question of whether 
one “likes” it or not comes to seem secondary or even meaningless. 
But not many people, I fancy, discover after 25 any music that 
thrills them immediately and with the same spontaneous, unreason- 
ing emotion as that of their first gods. (I am speaking, of course, 
ef that minority who are acquainted, however superficially, with at 
least some of the works of each main composer and epoch while 
they are still young ; not of those who “ discover ” music later on.) 
That is one of the main difficulties with “ modern” music, and the 
explanation of the time-lag in the appreciation cf a new idiom. 
Those who, on general grounds of musicianship, knowledge and 
experience, ere best entitled to judge of its worth, are inevitably 
past the time of life when their reactions can be spontaneous ; they 
have their gods (perhaps the “ moderns” of the preceding genera- 
ton), and their approach to new music is conditioned by their 
past. It takes time before a satisfactory balance can be achieved 
between the cautious and reasonable attitude of the pundits and the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the young. MARTIN COOPER. 


DURHAM SEEN FROM THE TRAIN 


Tue cathedral glides behind the cutting’s 

long wave of grass and earth, removed 

completely by a window’s fractional displacement 
and the locomotive’s endless moment 

that closes like a wall now in the flower-foamed 
embankment, now on a bird’s unmoving wings. 


The traditional escarpment 

crumbles out of sight. The prison 

and the hollow castle fall upon their knees. 

The river turns and disappears into a crust of trees, 
The last houses like a rib lie broken 

on a temporary field invaded by a token pavement. 


The heart imagines what the eye no longer sees. 

Though distance seems to kill the things we love 

and time preserves the gift beyond the giver, 

still in a moment’s bead of air the lover 

lives within his kiss, hand treasures hand forever, and above 
the re-appearing river still the city rises where it always rose. 


JAMES KIRKUP. 
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ON THE AIR 


AFTER every announcer, variety artist, band leader and crooner had 
offered us the season’s greetings in exactly the same phrases we were 
quite sure that. it was Christmas Day at Broadcasting House. 
Perhaps the only greeting of the day which was not lost in this 
buzz of benevolence was the simple and touching offering of the 
Hamburg parish priest in the programme “Home Again.” His few 
poignant words could remind us that the festivity was a small oasis 
of rest in the vast devastated areas of work to be done. 
* * . 


3> 


Boxing Day heard the greetings beginning to fade a little, and 
there were two examples of those genres of radio plays which, though 
“new,” one seemed to have heard only too often. “Do you believe 
in fairies ? ” was a clumsy fantasy in which the future is seen through 
the agency of a magic drink, and certain homely truths are brought 
back to roost once again. It suggested, in effect, that the rich have 
their difficulties, and that film-stars have very artificial lives. 
“Feathers in the Wind,” by Mabel Constanduros, was a mediocre 
account of the January and May theme, treated here in such a way 
as to suggest that even its author did not feel very interested. Later 
in the week another play on the Home Service, “ Deviation South,” 
by G. T. Thomas, was an addition to the seemingly interminable 
series of plays which owe their existence to “Outward Bound.” In 
it those favourite “representative types” are crash-landed with a 
great show of technical flying knowledge on to a volcanic island 
There they find “ The Master ” and other mysterious and knowledge- 
able characters, and there is considerable discussion—very suggestive 
both in technique and matter of A.B.C.A.—in which representative 
problems are settled frankly. Now though all three plays stated with 
disarming sincerity their authors’ interest in various problems, they 
cid very little else. With a gesture of the profound they raised issues, 
arranged them in various more or less popular designs and left them 
with a mysterious finger to the lips. They tried to combine instruc- 
tion with entertainment and failed to be very successful. 

* * * * 

Miss Jennifer Wayne, on the other hand, is clever and unpretentious 
in doing just what the radio playwrights mentioned above find im- 
possible. Her new “This is the Law” series instructs very suc- 
cessfully, and entertains with more zest than many comedy pro- 
grammes. Miss Wayne’s grip on that elusive radio technique, of 
which so much is said and of which so little is heard, is a firm and 
definite one. She has discovered a method of making the dry as 
dust fascinating and human, and her programmes have an even 
excellence, and, I fancy, a general success. 

* - * * 

Two dramatisations of documentary accounts of war experience, 
David Jones’s “In Parenthesis” and Ann-Marie Walters’s “ Moon- 
drop to Gascony,” offered an interesting comparison and contrast. 
M«r. Jones is a literary craftesman, and was able to communicate in 
his book a powerful sense of the concrete experience of the 1914-18 
trenches. But his attempt to present that experience on levels other 
than the purely emotional-descriptive only resulted in a garbled, 
often confused statement. At best he was able to give us the 
sort of impersonal view which those silent films of the battlefields’ 
offer ; at the worst a muddle of reminiscences and heroic styles. Miss 
Walters’s story was a very fresh, well-told adventure which did not 
attempt to communicate on anything but a narrative level. Because 
of that it was more satisfying than “In Parenthesis,” although 
perhaps one was fnclined to give Miss Walters too many marks 
simply because she does not suffer from French philosophical "flu, 
and because she does not drip with sentimentality over “ le maquis” 
and “la Résistance.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Dylan Thomas’s talk on Friday night did not surprise his 
admirers or myself. His spoken pyrotechnics were no better and no 
worse than his written displays, so that his talk seemed almost a 
self-conscious gesture of enlightenment by the Home Service towards 
the Third Programme. The air was a little uncomfortable afterwards, 
still a little warm, and one had a sense of Mr. Thomas, brow wet, 
sinking back satisfied with this poetic raid on a larger public thaa 
usual. From comments I have heard it seems that many wireless 
sets were not allowed to grow white-hot. WoLFr MANKOWITZ. 

[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radio 
programme (not the Third programme only) of the -past week. 
Entries for next week’s column must reach THE SPECTATOR office 
first post on Tuesday, January sth. Length 


not later than the ” 
Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.” | 


approximately 700 words. 
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LETTERS TO 


GERMAN P.O.W.s 


Sir,—As a prisoner of war in this country, I wish to thank Mrs. Dorothy 
F. Buxton most heartily for her courageous article, Friends or Enemies? 
in your issue of December 20th. I am regularly studying the English 
Press as far as the papers are available in our camp, and I. must confess 
that I have not yet seen an article dealing as profoundly with the problem 
of the prisoners of war as in this case. Contrary to nearly all other 
pubKcations tending to touch the matter but on the surface, the author 
has gone to the root of the problem. I should like to underline almost 
every sentence. It is really too true that the morale of the prisoners 
continues to decline. ‘The announcement of the repatriation scheme 
did, of course, something of stimulating. But as soon as the men 
realised—and a lot of people at first shrank from doing so in a self- 
deceptive manner—that this scheme covered more than two years, theit 
mood turned back to the reverse and even worse. 

Everyone is, and I dare say rightly, convinced that our retention in 
this country is exclusively dus to pure economic considerations, and 
that any other reasons are feigned, such as the necessity of re-education, 
screening, lack of transport and. even the worst of all, that it would 
not be good for us to bring us just now back to our families. How is 
otherwise the fact to be explained that the bulk of the German prisoners 
captured in Germany during the last months of the war have nearly 
immediately been sent home without any attempt of screening them 
on the spot, a matter that would have been impossible at that time and 
under those circumstances. For what reason are the 400,000 Germans 
who happened to come to England looked upon as so dangerous that 
they need some special treatment? Adding, too, that during the last 
weeks thousands of German internees of political nature have for social 
reasons been released from camps in Germany, it is really hard to under- 
stand all the fuss that is made about the importance of political grouping 
of prisoners of war. I think it’s rather paradoxical. 

The facts about the haphazard nature of the screening methods are 
too well-known to all who have undergone this procedure. And the 
unlucky one who happened to be welcomed by the screening officer 
with the question: “What would you say if your sister is telling you 
that she is going to be married to a negro?” and hesitated with his 
reply is either the laughing-stock of his fellow-prisoners or the object 
of fervent discussions. Or take the case of the unlucky German camp 
leader having probably for that reason been shifted from B to C category 
because of his being unable to stop the obvious decline in the ‘attention 
of democratic lectures, a fact for which really not he should be made 
responsible. 

I should like to stress particularly what the author has written of the 
conditions: at home, of the sorrows of the men about their families from 
which most of us have now been separated for years. This all is true, 
and can't be exaggerated as it is influencing the prisoners adversely to 
a very high degree. But you seldom hear a voice particularly mentioning 
this very important fact. Would you allow me to speak quite franklv? 
Compared with the fate of millions of German prisoners of war in 
Russia, we are certainly not the worst off. But does Britain differ from 
Russia only with regard to our better treatment in this country? As 
things are developing at present they will do no good. There is already 
a great deal of sullen anti-British feeling, and I am afraid it will not 
have diminished towards the end of 1947 or 1948. ‘Their sorrows will 
have increased and their interest in anything else will be less. People 
grow indifferent to all that does not touch them personally. And mere 
preaching of democracy does not. It is too obvious that the British 
Government is far more interested in our work, lifting sugar beet, 
potatoes, etc., than in anything else, and that any human considerations 
are neglected for that reason. 

If it is so, we have to stand it through. But in my opinion the 
method of punishing us as individuals is surely not the right way. 
Though, personally, I don’t acknowledge a collective guilt, we are fully 
aware of our future being bound by a collective obligation of all Germans 
towards the world. And the scene of re-education should be removed 
from here to Germany. That is the only place where this process can 
be handled successfully, but not a prisoner-of-war camp nearly two 
years after the end of the hostilities —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A GERMAN PRISONER. 

[The writer has supplied his name and address.—Ep., The Spectator.] 
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Sir,—As a keen student of all available British Press for two and a-half 
years behind barbed wire, I can underline most of everything what 
Dorothy F. Buxton wrote. Will you kindly give me the permission to 
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correct and add some points your readers will perhaps be interested in 
and therefore have a better understanding of our growing animosity, 
Mrs. Buxton mentions that the screening interview is often an affair of 
only three to five minutes. That must be already a “ highbrow” 
prisoner. The average time for an ordinary prisoner is mostly not more 
than three to five seconds, sometimes a glance over the rim of the glasse: 
with a drawling O.K. Such O.K. may have the meaning of the category 
A, B or C. 

If the cause of democracy has, in fact, suffered a very serious decline, 
I can’t agree to the statement that Wilton Park and one or two other 
training centres continue to achieve fine results. Your readers will be 
astonished to learn, for instance, about an article in Die Bruecke, the 
newspaper of the students of Wilton Park. We consider the paper as a 
London-influenced one as it is British censored. There we read in the 
copy of the 5. Course, October, 1946, p. 23, Germany and the World 
Market, the propesal to bring the German industry into fusion with Anglo- 
American trusts and concerns. The German investment would be the 
supply of “cheap, skilled” labour. Indeed astonishing in a country with 
a Socialist Government. One can’t help feeling that the many humani- 
tarians on this island are only a very practical camouflage against the 
eyes of the world. Behind this camouflage the new Germany is pressed 
in a form that represents everything save a sound Socialism. Many here 
still care for the Western form of democracy, but if I recollect the 
development of the past 18 months, I don’t believe it will last much 
longer. What we need is not pretending democracy, but acting.--I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully and, for obvious reasons of screening, anonymous, 

GERMAN P.O.W. 


Sir,—I should like to thank you very warmly for your article on 
German prisoners of war, which is entirely justified. In particular, 
the system of “screening,” as therein accurately described, is com- 
pletely indefensible. It would require a saintly psychologist to make 
accurate decisions by such a test, and it is no insult to those employed 
to say that very few of them can be so described.—Your obedient 
servant, C. A. ALINGTON. 
The Deanery, Durham. 


FOREIGN OFFICE REFORM 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Harold Nicolson for summarising so fairl3 
my suggestions for immediate Foreign Office reform. The article in 
which they were contained was written some eighteen months ago; but 
nothing which has happened since has caused me to modify the analysis 
of which he approves or the coziclusions which he condemns. Mr. 
Nicolson criticises my suggestion for replacing inadequate Ambassadors 
and heads of departments by outsiders or men drawn from other Govern- 
ment departments, on the ground that it would mean the introduction 
of a “spoils system” and “amount to a breach of faith.” He seems 
to overlook the fact that interchange between the foreign and home 
services has already been approved in principle, and that the appoint- 
ment of outsiders such as Lord Lothian had proved successful long 
before the war. A spoils system means political patronage, and nething 
in my article evenly remotely suggested approval for such an idea. I! 
was concerned solely to ensure that men of the highest calibre would 
hold these responsible jobs and that such men should not be excluded 
from consideration simply because they had not served in the Foreign 
Service. 

His objection that this proposal would amount to a breach of faith 
frankly astonishes me. Does he seriously suggest that the State has 
entered into *n implied contract with young entrants of twenty-two that 
all Ambassadors should be selected from among them whether they are 
adequate to the task or not? I cannot believe it. Yet the suggestion 
which he condemns was limited to the replacement of unsatisfactory 
officials in the interim period before men recruited and trained under 
the Eden scheme could rise to the highest posts. Mr. Nicolson asserts 
that behind this suggestion is the fallacy that there is no such thing as 
continuity and no such principle as “the defence of British rights and 
interests.” If he attributes this view to me, he is mistaken. I have 
constantly stressed the necessity for getting back to this principle, so 
grossly violated in the ten years before the war; of redefining what our 
interests are and of correlating our policy with them. A Labour 
Government should maintain continuity as far as possible. But Mz-. 
Nicolson would surely agree that it would be wrong to do so if that 
continuity is found to conflict with British rights and interests.—Yours, 
&c., R. H. S. CROSSMAN. 

House of Commons. 
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sir, —I do not altogether agree with the proposals of my colleague, Mr. 
Crossman, for the further reform of the Foreign Service, and many of 
Mr. Nicolson’s observations in “ Marginal Comment” seem to me to 
be just. But there is one serious flaw in the more recent history of the 
Diplomatic Service which is seldom discussed on these occasions. Writing 
from memory and without books of reference, I think it is the case 
that there have been at least five—and, if Lord Grey be included, six— 
non-career appointments to the Washington Embassy in the last forty 
years, three to Paris and one each to Berlin, Moscow and Madrid. None 
of these was made, I think, by Labour Governments, and it is pertinent 
to ask why, in fact, they were made. Was there really such a lack of 
professionals qualified for the highest appointments as this would suggest? 
Or was the Service too little articulated to resist the pressure on it? Mr. 
Nicolson might perhaps employ an idle half-hour on conjuring up the 
expression verbal and facial of the Board of Admiralty or the Army 
Council if it was suggested to them that at a cyiitical juncture the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet or of an army in the field or at 
Aldershot should be handed over to a university professor or a more 
or less successful financier. May we yet find a Prime Minister so tigerish 
as to be able to dare even thosz! 

It does not meet the case to say that these appointments were due to 
the fact that the older generation of diplomatists were uninterested in 
economics. For in fact most of them were made primarily for political 
reasons. It is just this fact which is rather disturbing. For we are 
dealing with what is fundamentally a political Service. Diplomacy is 
one of the three main forms in which the art of politics (or the science 
if you will) can be practised in the modern world. The question we 
now have to ask ourselves is whether the new reforms, either those 


embodied in the recent Act or those adumbrated from the Left 
of the Labour Party, will in fact ensure the entrance to the Ser- 
vice of men of real political aptitude and their adequate training 


after they get there. Since Mr. Nicolson regards scepticism as a virtue, 
perhaps he will look on me with the greater charity if I say that I am 
not satisfied either that the giving of a greater opportunity to vice- 
Consuls to become Ambassadors or of closing the door more narrowly 
to Eton and Winchester and opening it more widely to, say, Manchester 
Grammar School and Rutlish, or even having compulsory courses at the 
London School of Economics, will in themselves go very far towards 
solving this problem.—Yours faithfully, JoHN MartTIN. 
House 


of Commons. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS 


Sir,—It was very gratifying to see Strix taking up the cudgels of the 
disabled ex-Serviceman. Although doubling the basic rate would un- 
doubtedly alleviate much distress, I wonder if far more fundamental 
changes are not required so as to make the whole system of awards 
more equitable. Subject te minimum rates, surely the pension should 
bear some relation to earning capacity. To illustrate my point, I feel 
I cannot do better than cite my own case. I draw a disability pension 
of 60 per cent. for the loss of one leg below the knee and, inter alia, 
severe wounds to the other; but my earning capacity is not impaired 
one I derive a vefy satisfactory income from a_ sedentary 
occupation. Possessing my fair share of avarice, I draw my tax-free 
pension of over £2 a week without a qualm, but in my more honest 
moments I feel it an unnecessary imposition on the tax-paying community. 

Had I, however, been a manual worker obliged to stand on my feet 
for the greater part of the day, I could not have done so without extreme 
discomfort which might have reduced my efficiency and thus mf earning 
capacity. I believe also that the pension for the loss of two legs above 
the knee is roo per cent., as is that for the loss of two eyes; the two 
would not in my case be comparable, as I could, with some incon- 
venience, do my job without legs, but certainly not without eyes. 
Then, again, why are commissioned limbs, etc., more valuable than the 
non-commissioned? That officers are awarded higher pensions than 
ORs seems in inverse proportion to their needs. The officer class 
usually follows a non-manual calling, where the loss of limbs not 
30 vital as it would be to manual workers who comprise the majority 
of O.R.’s. 

While I fully appreciate the difficulties of administering any scheme 
which related pension to earning capecity, and although I realise I 
may well be accused of indulging in sweeping generalities, I feel 
these are some of the anomalies which should be tackled. Meanwhile, 
I hope the basic rate will be increased to bring it into line with the 
tise in the cost of living, and as I do not want the Minister to 
review my case (unless he is prepared to review all similar ones at 
the same time and apply the proceeds to the totally disabled) I prefer 
to myself— 


iota, as 
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RACIAL EQUALITY 


Str,—As a worker trying to promote the basic principles underlying the 
Charter of U.N.O., U.N.E.S.C.O, and similar organisations, I feel some- 
what stunned by the statement of General Smuts, quoted by Reuter’s, that 
“the idea of racial equality simply does not work.” I have for many 
years regarded the speeches of General Smuts as a little hollow and 
platitudinous, but I was not prepared for this forthright denial of what 
he seems to have been preaching. Smuts was among those said to be 
responsible for the Charter, with its fine phrasing, particularly Article I, 
Section 2: “To develop friendly relations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples.” 

Now, it would appear, when these principles come home to roost in 
his own domains, he immediately denounces them, and, to rub it in, 
throws a scare among the white peoples of the world by a warning that 
coloured races have a two-to-one majority in the U.N. Assembly. Were 
any other statesman to utter such a warning it would be regarded as 
extremely mischievous by most reasonable men. That it will be used 
eventually against the British Empire by coioured peoples, and nations 
comprising coloured races, such as the U.S.S.R., is almost certain. 
Equality of races does work, and can be made to work a great deal more, 
I have lived among coloured peoples for thirty years and know from 
experience. If it “does not work” in South Africa, as Smuts declares, 
then the ruling authorities there have much to answer for to the rest of 
mankind in search of peace.—Yours, &c., O. D. RASMUSSEN. 

Castlegate, Tonbridge, Kent. 


GERMANY AND OURSELVES 


S1R,—The breakdown of food-distribution, the failure to house the civilian 
population on any adequate scale and the paralysis of industry in our 
zone of Germany are now well known. What is perhaps not so widely 
understood is the appalling suffering which these factors entail when 
translated into terms of human lives. I tried recently to point out this 
fact to a Conservative audience in London, and was much disturbed by 
the hostile reaction of these comparatively well-off citizens. When told 
(to quote from a letter recently received from an Englishman in Germany): 
“Here in Hanover we have thousands of people living in unheated air- 
raid shelters, with no privacy at all, almost no clothes, no soap, the 
lowest possible level of food—no home, no hope, nothing—and they are 
mostly children and old men and women,” the predominant reaction was, 
“It serves them right.” 

Even for purely practical reasons such an attitude is unreasonable. If 
Germany is allowed to remain prostrate, her neighbours cannot hope to 
escape the consequences. Germany today is the key to Europe tomorrow— 
a vacuum ready to receive good or evil forces. Russia is well aware of 
this fact. We neglect it. In the words of a German: “ The ordinary 
(German) people don’t know your ways and means. And that is again 
the most important issue: they must get to know you how you really 
are, and must not get the opportunity to look for someone else because 
of despair.” If we fail to vindicate democracy in our zone, one of the 
strongest potential bastions of freedom will fall. 

On the higher ground of humanity such an attitude is indefensible. 
The situation is too desperate for individuals to disclaim responsibility 
und throw all the blame on the Government. At this juncture only 
prompt individual action can save lives. Either one believes, as a 
Christian, that no life is too insignificant to be saved, or one believes, 
as Goring did, that “it makes no difference if the people you administer 
starve.” The choice is plain. On the way in which the British people re- 
act may depend the future of Europe and the worid.—Yours, &c., 

47 Campden Hill Square, W. 18. PRUNELLA DouGLAs-HAMILTON. 

[Parcels of food and clothing can now be despatched to the British, 
French and American zones through “ Save Europe Now,” 14 Henrietta 
Street, W.C. 1.] : 


PRIVILEGED IMMIGRATION 


Sir,—We are somewhat puzzled about the Government’s policy with 
regard to foreigners entering this country. We both worked in Belsen 
concentration camp fer over a year doing welfare work—having arrived 
there a few days after the liberation. For the last few months before 
we left, we were dealing with those girls who wished to come to the 
British Isles under the Government’s Domestic Service Scheme for Dis- 
placed Persons, and cannot understand why German girls who havo 
been in concentration camps are barred from coming to this country, 
while German girls who were fighting us a little over eighteen months 
ago are allowed to marry our British men and can come here without 
any difficulty. One girl—a German Jewess trained as a kindergarten 
teacher—who had been deprived of her German nationality by Hitler 
and whose mother had died in a concentration camp, while she herself 
suffered five. years of unspeakable atrocities in various concentration 
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camps, wished to come to England as a domestic help, but when 
was applied for in the official way, the Labour Exchange returned 
application on the score that “she was German born,” in spite of 
fact that we sent papers showing what loyal and efficient help she 
given to the British authorities the liberation, when she 
recovered from typhus. 

Has it ever occurred to the authorities to consider the tvpe of German 
girl who is willing and anxious to marry British soldiers in Germany? 
If the Germans had been in occupation of Great Britain, what would 
we have thought of the British girls who would have been willing to 
marry German soldiers within eighteen months of the cessation of hos- 
tiliies? We know there are exceptions, but it seems unjust to encourage 
these German girls to come here and to ban a poor girl who has suffered 
the horrors of a concentration camp. This case is by no means unique. 
Do not for a moment think we are over-prejudiced towards D.P.s. We 
are the first to admit after a certain amount of experience that there 
are good and bad as in everything else, but we should like to see justice 
done to those who have already proved by their work that they would 
be good, loyal citizens —Yours faithfully, M. E. MONTGOMERY, 

Dalswinton, Dumfries. G. K. CrosTHWAITE. 


TAUCHNITZ AND ALBATROSS 


Sir,—We have read with interest and not without appreciation the article 
entitled “Out of Tauchnitz,” by H. G. Daniels, in your number of 
December 20th. We should, nevertheless, be obliged if you would take 
early steps to correct one mis-statement, the implications of which could 
have the most serious and damaging results for this company. This 
is the suggestion contained in the last paragraph that Tauchnitz absorbed 
The Albatross, whereas in fact the reverse was the case. The Albatross, 
which is entirely British owned and British managed, was launched as 
the forty-third rival of the Tauchnitz Edition in 1931. By 1934 Tauchnitz 
was defeated in the struggle and came under the management of The 
Albatross. (It was immediately after this that the Tauchnitz format and 
typography were changed to conform with the more modern standards 
of The Albatross.) The war caused a serious dislocation of our work, 
as our printworks and all our Continental offices were taken over by the 
Germans. The many and complex problems of post-war reorganisation 
have now been solved, and Albatross books will again be on the Con- 
tinental market in the spring of 1947.—Yours very truly, 
Maury MEIKLEJOHN, Managing Director. 
The Albatross, Ltd., 13 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PHILOLOGY 


Sir.—Though without those “lavish works of reference” which Mr. 
Harold Nicolson so lovingly describes and, I hope, possesses, I venture 
to enter his labyrinth of strange word chasing and to comment on 
his remark that the American word “chore” does not figure in 
Snakespeare’s writings. In Antony and Cleopatra (IV. 13) the Queen 
of Egypt speaks of “ the maid that milks and does the meanest chares,” 
while again in the same play (V. 2) she says to Charmian, “ When theu 
hast done this chare I'll give thee leave to play till doomsday.” It 
would seem that in our word “charwoman™ we have kept the old 
spelling, while in America the “a” has become “o.”—Yours truly, 
Langford Hall, Maldon. CLAUDE TRITTON. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 


Sir.—Sir William Beach Thomas mentions in The Spectator of 
December 20 that he has never yet found an apple seedling. The 
disused railway from Crotty to Kelly Basin, in Western Tasmania, used 
to be flanked by seedling apples which had grown from the cores and 
pips thrown out of the train-windows by passengers. There are 
reported to be forests of seedling apples in South Chile which has 
much the same climate as Western Tasmania.—Yours truly, 
Australia News & Information Bureau, THOMAS DUNBABIN 
Australia House, Strand W.C.2 


CROPPING HOLLIES 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas’s reference to a landowner looking 
upon berried hollies as a source of revenue at Christmas-time is sur- 
prising and unwelcome. Holly trees stripped at Christmas of berried 
boughs almost invariably die or partly die; holly will stand drastic 
pruning at the end of April or the beginning of May. The havoc that 
is wrought annually on roadside hollies by unauthorised people is bad 
enough without the landowners looking upon them as a source of revenue. 
A slight clipping of berried hollies may be harmless, but to crop hollies 
a crime to those who care for the holly’s 
W. L. Woop. 
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welcome green in the winter-time.—Yours faithfully, 
West End House, Frensham, nr. Farnham. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Moke than one critic of late—in book as well as newspaper—has attacked 
the County, once War, Agricultural Committees, for high-handed and 
ignorant interference with farmers who knew better. I do not propose 
either to defend or attack ; but I am quite sure that one side of their 
activities is good and should be perpetuated. They have provided a sort 
of engineering centre equipped with all the machines necessary for 
ploughing, harvesting, manuring, spraying, and the rest. They can there- 
fore come to the help of any food producer who is too poor or working on 
too small a scale to buy machinery or too inexpert to use it properly. For 
example: my orchard trees needed a winter spray. The experts at the 
County ferm relieve me of all the slow, painful and inefficient trouble of 
hand-spraying, send over a machine, managed by four highly capable 
maidens, and within an hour at moderate cost the whole of my orchard, 
standards and bush trees have been cleaned with a tar distillate wasn 
and the once rather mouldy bark gleams like a polished table. The 
supply of machines and expert workers on similar lines has been :he 
salvation of the farming industry in Russia; and however different our 
problems it is allowable to take hints from the Russians or anyone else, 
Some critics, Mr. Orwin for example, seem to imply in their idealistic 
schemes for the future of husbandry that mechanisation necessarily in- 
volves big farms of 6,000 or more acres. A County farm can give the 
smallest farmer the full benefit of the machine. Well run, it can prove, 
for private as well as professional producer, the deus ex machina. 


Nuts as Lure 

The arrival of winter has brought the bird-table into prominence, and I 
would make a plea for other birds than the tits. They are the gayest 
and most amusing to watch ; but what with nesting-boxes and suspended 
fat their numbers are now so great that they may utterly destroy a fruit- 
crop, as Mr. Bush records of his own pear-crop. The most generally popu- 
lar form of food is the nut. Finches of all sorts, as of course nut-hatches, 
will come in crowds to a diet of well-divided nuts, and if they are put 
through a mill even robins and all the thrush tribe are attracted. The 
flocking of tits, both blue and great, seems to be a general experience 
this year and the size of some of the flocks is surprising. A writer in 
The Countryman—that invincible quarterly—records that these flocks 
maintain a routine governed by the clock. They are to be found at 
particular hours at particular spots. Such punctuality is, of course, 
common to a good many animals—to partridges, which migrate from 
grass to stubble in the early afternoon, moles which grow busy at three- 
hour intervals, badgers which emerge at quite definite summer and 
winter hours, hares which fetch favourite compasses at known hours and 
grey squirrels which play in certain trees at certain morning hours. Not 
the least regular are little owls, which will face any daylight hours, but 
are to be seen and heard most surely in this place and that as twilight 
begins. 


Intelligent Birds 

Are birds more intelligent in Ireland than in England, as they are, 
in my small experience, tamer? I am credibly informed that when 
the telephone was first installed in Galway it was put out of action twice 
in the first week by birds flying into it ; but within the week the lesson 
was learnt for all time. A local Post Office engineer confirmed that 
there is seldom any interference by birds after the first fortnight. The 
one bird that could not learn was the swan. Swans flew so often into 
one wire, generally in the same place, that finally it had to be put 
underground. Casualties occur among a good*many species in England, 
but in my experience much the commonest victims are partridges, perhaps 
because they are wont to fly about the height of the wires. The Post 
Office has saved a good many lives by fixing corks at particularly 
dangerous reaches. I once saw seven birds of a covey felled by wires 
along the Cambridge-Huntingdon road on a very windy day. Many times 
I have seen pheasants hit the wires, but without any apparent ill effects. 


In My Garden 

The destruction of a pergola by wind and the rotting of posts has left 
me with a number of climbers—roses, wistaria, lyceum chinense, golden 
hop, clematis and red honeysuckle. I have put these spare plants along- 
side various trees ; and though foresters regard climbers, not least honey- 
suckle, as enemies, I must think that they are as great an attraction as, sav, 
a scarlet nasturtium up a yew hedge; and the damage is very slight 
indeed. They may indeed help to defend fruit-blossom. In an ex-garden 
a spiraea had climbed to the very top of an apple tree that was a particu- 
larly good bearer, and in the same garden a wild clematis had soared to 
the top of a tall spruce. One of’ the features of a lovely garden in 
Warwickshire, very familiar to me, was a wistaria that had strayed from a 
pergola to a fir tree and climbed to the very top. The effect was charming. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Art and Philosophy 


Philosophical Incursions Into English Literature. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Just as a man of letters is bound to treat philosophy as a sub- 
department of literature, as part of the material which a creative 
writer uses, Or as part of a writer’s make-up, so the philosopher must 
needs treat creative writing as part of the matter which he cogitates. 
Ir is all the more delightful, therefore, to find a professor of philo- 
sophy, as John Laird was, stepping well within the arena of letters 
and writing as a man of letters might when considering the philo- 
sophic aspects of works of art, as it is part of his business to do. 
Laird wrote well ; his style is graceful and lucid, not disfigured by 
the philosophic jargon too frequent with modern philosophers (it 
is absent in Berkeley) and, alas! not entirely unknown among literary 
critics. Occasionally, it is true, one hears the voice of the philo- 
sopher rather than that of the critic, and sometimes one realises that 
the philosopher is impercipient of matters plain to the man of letters. 
On the whole, however, the book can be read happily as the work 
of a well-versed critic, so much so that it is only gradually that the 
limitations of the philosopher’s approach dawn on one. 

For creative work is in itself a kind of philosophy ; you cannot 
transiate the philosophic idea of a creative work into philosophic 
terms, because the work in its form, its manner, its feeling is itself 
the idea. One might say that la poésie a ses raisons que la raison 
ne connaii pas. It is not a question of “ atstract philosophy warring 
in enmity against imagination,” but that the work of art has, 2s a 
rule, no definite moral or philosophic end. It is, as Goethe said: 
“Great art will always heve a moral effect, but thar is not the purpose 
of the artist.” It is what he does to the reader, hearer or seer which 
may Or may not induce the moral poise. Wordsworth felt about 
nature just what may be felt about a work of art. But, Laird says: 

“Consider, for instance, the familiar stanza: 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can. 
If this ‘may’ means nothing more than ‘may suggest,’ the appro- 
priate comment is that anything may suggest anything, but that the 
aspersion upon ‘all the sages” is silly if the meaning be that the 
vernal wood really is pregnant with moral philosophy or with a 
morality superior to all philosophy. How would the vernal wood tell 
Regulus whether he should or should not keep his word and return 
to Carthage for torture? ” 





By John Laird. 


Of course, it is not that the impulse from the vernal wood teaches 
any moral lesson, but that it puts the man who experiences it into 
such a state of balance that he is susceptible of moral truths, just 
as a man who responds properly to a great work of art is put into 
a similar state of being. If you claim anything else you will sdéon 
be pushed into Rymer’s position with regard to Othello, the moral 
of which, he suggested, was: “Don’t be careless about your 
handkerchiefs.” 

The fissure comes beca‘ise art is the imaginative apprehension of 
reality, philosophy the analytical. These definitions are a little too 
drastic, but they will serve at the extremes. And there are some 
poets or prose-writers who lend themselves in part to the analytical 
process. Shakespeare was not obviously one of these, yet it is rather 
surprising that Laird could uncover no general philosophy behind 
Shakespeare’s plays on the wars of England ; recent Shakespearian 
scholarship has had much to say about this. Again the chapter on 
Robinson Crusoe’s philosophy is a little disappointing, partly because 
we are never quite sure whether Laird was discussing Crusoe or 
Defoe ; there was plenty of philosophy in the book, as Rousseau 
delighted to point out; nevertheless, it is a charming chapter, full 
of happy discoveries. Pope’s Essay on Man provides more malleable 
stuff ; every philosopher has a right to tackle what purports to be a 
study of universal laws. But there again we feel the limitations of 
the analytic rather than the intuitive method. It is not so much 
Pope’s formal philosophy that matters as his imaginative grasp 
of wholeness, his particular sense of reality. To talk of man 
as “ The glory, jest, and riddle of the world” is to discuss him 
not philosophically but poetically. The chapter on Dr. Watts, who 
actually was no mean philosopher, and did his best to avoid being 
a poet, is illuminating and diverting, while that on the Shandean 
philosophy is admirable, since Sterne—or at least Mr. Walter 
Shandy—did discuss, and “improve upon” Locke very consider- 
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ably. Wordsworth and Natural Piety, in spite of the major mis- 
interpretation alluded to, is charming and tactful ; and if it makes 
out Wordsworth to have been a somewhat muddled philosopher, 
that is partly Wordsworth’s fault. “It is the poets business to 
record impressions, not to state convictions,” Hardy remarked, before 
going on to point out that the later Wordsworth too much attempted 
the latter. But the case of Wordsworth is notorious. 

Everyone will be grateful for the chapter on Sheliey’s metaphysics. 
Laird’s defence—if defence were needed— for dealing with it is 
admirable: “It is neither sensible nor even excusable to try to 
appreciate an author without taking seriously what the author him- 
self took seriously” ; and he really does help us to understand the 
poetry as poetry. As for Dickens, it was only to be expected that 
to find philosophy in that author, apart from benevolence and moral 
indignation, should baffle even so determined a philosophy-hunter 
as Laird was; but the chapter is most entertaining, and one that 
only a philosopher could have written, by way of a delightful game. 
Browning is allowed no more than “ Some Facets”; The Dynasts 
however is fairly closely analysed, to reveal, as one might suppose, 
a certain “uneasy heaving in the wash of various conceptions.” 
Laird seems to have delighted most in the scholasticism of The 
Testament of Beauty (it seems odd that he should have missed the 
scholastic form in Tristram Shandy), and perhaps it was the very 
success of Bridges as a philosopher that made him in this work all 
the less a poet. Certainly the poem.needs some such gloss as Laird 
gave it, and which would undoubtedly have pleased Bridges. 

But however much we may feel that such a book as this cannot 
do what it sets out to do, this particular one 1s altogether pleasurable 
reading ; one’s very disagreements are enlivening, and there is 
never anything approaching pomposity in any phrase or word. How 
should there be? Laird, it is clear, had a sense of humour; it 
pervades the essays, and Laird, not seldom, allowed himself to be 
deliberately amusing. After all, was he not on holiday? He was 
enjoying himself, with the result that we enjoy ourselves with him. 

BoNnAMy DOBREE. 


James Boswell, Esquire 


The Hooded Hawk, or The Case of Mr. Boswell. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
BosweELL is generally analysed under one or the other of at least 
four separate aspects: (a) as the author of the Tour and the Life, 
(b) as a component of the Johnson complex, (c) as a psychopathic 
personality—a schizoid, or (d) as “a thorough good fellow” with 
a few condonable weaknesses. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, fiercely 
benevolent and acrimoniously charitable, advocates a more zealously 
humanistic view of this peculiar fellow. Perhaps it is largely a 
question of method and accent; and I still maintain, after perusal 
of this exceedingly bracing study, that we cannot understand our 
Boswell in purely categorical terms unless we choose to employ 
the language of mental science. In speaking of the “case” of 
Boswell, Mr. Wyndham ‘Lewis, I fancy, is much closer to the truth 
than he himself would care to allow. Thus I have to disagree, 
unhappily but honestly, with Mr. Lewis, though I am very glad 
to observe that we are admittedly unanimeus on one or two minor 
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points. I am sorry about. this disagreement, for I greatly admire 
his irascible generosity, and I have read this book with pleasure. 
and excitement, and with delight in the supreme literary skill which 
Mr. Lewis reveals on every page and almost in every sentence. 
It is impossible to imagine anything better than his prodigiously 
vital account of London in 1760; a piece of animated erudition in 
which the pattern of detail is hardled with gusto, confidence and 
a rare felicity of choice ; not as a mere background and accessory, 
but with perturbing and riotous energy as a spatial environment. 

One of the most important features in this obviously important 
essay is the treatment of the relations between- Boswell and Wilkes. 
I had always realised the value of Wilkes as a moral antibody, but 
I had certainly not realised adequately his full influence in che 
life of Boswell. Mr. Lewis portrays Wilkes in a manner that 1s 
always acute and enlivening. His comment that “ Boswell was 
possibly oftener in Wilkes’s company than in Johnson’s ” is admirably 
suggestive. In reminding us that Johnson was ignorant of Boswell’s 
“other life ””—his life as a peculiarly squalid lecher—he is equally 
shrewd in implication. It is when Mr. Lewis is putting the case 
for a fiery defence of Boswell that I, the humblest of opposers, 
must venture to disagree. (And how odd it is that one cannot write 
about this mutable creature without the danger of evoking such an 
extremity and acidity of argument!) Nor is Mr. Lewis contented 
with mere defence ; he develops a hot and exhausting flank-attack 
upon the sort of person whom he regards as eminently disagreeable, 
the lingering Liberal or provocative don. One is willing enough 
to join Mr. Lewis in his opposition to the priggish donnery, but one 
cannot follow him when he wobbles badly, as he frequently does, 
in his line of defence. When he tells us, for example, that there is 
“no spark of malice” in Boswell, he leaves us gasping ; for the 
malice of Boswell cracks and leaps incessantly, both in the Tour 
and the Life. Again, when he tries to show Boswell as a drinker, 
not a drunkard, he would have done well to cut out his own in- 
cautious reference to “nearly forty intensive years of the bottle.” 

Factual accuracy, though generally observable, breaks down very 
curiously on page 168. Mr. Lewis is here speaking of Johnson’s 
death, and he asks why Boswell was not with Johnson on December 
12th and 13th, 1784, “ with old Mrs. Williams and the negro Frank.” 
Now, the answer to this question is brutally clear. Nobody could 
have been present at this particular scene, for it could never have 
taken place. Old Mrs. Williams had died more than fifteen months 
previously, in September, 1783. It is very strange that anyone so 
affectionately devoted to the Life of Johnson as Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis could have failed to remember Johnson’s pathetic letter to 
Langton (September 29th, 1783) in which he bewails the loss of 
Anna Williams. He has also forgotten, I suppose, a letter to Lucy 
Porter (November roth, 1783) in which Johnson speaks of the death 
of this dear companion “who had been to me for thirty years in 
the place of a sister.” On page 175 Mr. Lewis refers to “ Frederick ” 
Prince of Wales (1780) when, I venture to assume, he means George ; 
on page 172 he speaks of a “ psychopath” when he is quite clearly 
thinking of a psychiatrist; and I would remind Mr. Lewis (with 
reference to page 9) that, however remarkable he may have been 
in other respects, Boswell could have had only one pituitary. 
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Mr. Lewis fights hard for the essential worthiness .of Boswell, 
but he fights a losing battle ; the evidence, ifto which he so frequently 
injects the kindliness of his own nature, must always turn against 
him. It is extremely misleading to say that Boswell “ baggea~ 
Rousseau and Voltaire and Sterne, and in talking of Johnson's 
“love” for Boswell he fails to reckon with two vital considerations 
—the inflated urbanity of the age and our pardonable hesitation 
in always believing Boswell when he is recording speeches which 
are strongly in his own favour. - I must also quarrel with Mr. 
Lewis’s belittkement of Malone, whose importance in the production 
of the Tour and the Life was absolutely decisive. Thus, I have 
read this book with deep and unfailing admiration but also with 
recurring disagreement. C. E. VuLLIAMY. 
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Newfoundland’s Future 

Newfoundland: Economic, Diplomatic and Strategic Studies. 

Edited by R. A. Mackay, under the auspices of The Royal Institute of 

International Aftairs. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
THERE are few books on modern Newfoundland. A serious study 
of its problems, particularly in the economic sphere, is therefore 
welcome. A national convention has been elected and is to meet 
in the near future to consider the best form of government for 
the island. The economic background, which is fully and ably dealt 
with in these studies, will profoundly affect these discussions. It is 
made very clear that, when the present period of world food-shortages 
ends, Newfoundland will find it very difficult to provide her people 
with the services which other Anglo-Saxon peoples have come to 
think of as essential. Nothing is said, however, as to what New- 
foundland ought to do in the field of politics to deal with this 
difficult situation. It is a pity that this book has been so long delayed 
in publication. Most of the studies were completed before the end 
of the war. A few footnotes adding later information are not a 
satisfactory way of bringing the text up to date. A full account of 
the;Labrador boundary-d:spute with Canada is given, but surprisingly 
there is no attempt to assess the future possibilities of economic 
development in Labrador. Recent concessions to an American paper 
company may lead to the building of a large paper-mill near Goose, 
and the large iron deposits in the interior may also be developed. 

The historical studies om the French «shore and the Fishery 
Negotiations with the U.S.A. tell the story of fascinating episodes 
of commonwealth history which are little known in this country, 
save as causing isolated diplomatic disputes. The struggle which 
Newfoundlanders had to become masters of their country explains the 
strong local patriotism which has so far insisted on Newfoundland’s 
remaining outside the Dominion of Canada and which looked with 
some doubts at the granting of bases to Canada and U.S.A. even in 
the common interest of the defence of North America as a whole. 
The sorry story of earlier attempts to bring Newfoundland within 
the Canadian Federation show the pitfalls to be avoided by any 
politicians who regard “ confederation” as the best way of meeting 
the. country’s d-fficult position. 

The report on the financial and economic position of Newfound- 
land which was issued in June last by the Dominions Office and 
the recent census returns give far more up-to-daie information in 
small compass than this large tome. The report provides a far better 
account of the achievements of the Commission of Government since 
it took over in 1933, and is especially infermative on the reconstruc- 
tion programme which is being carried through. Both the book and 
the report show the advantages of a “ planned economy” even in 
North America in trying to raise the standard of life of a backward 
people. If the volume of studies is read in conjunction with the 
report a good picture is provided of Newfoundland’s problems. 

JOHN PARKER. 


A Shaper of German Socialism 
The Primrose Path, A Biography of Ferdinand Lassalle. I 
David Footman. (The Cresset Press. 15s.) 
RECENT vagaries of the Eastern European and North American minds 
really make it quite pleasant, by contrast, to turn back to those of 
tire Central European mind ; and for anyone with a taste for oddities 
within oddities Lassalle is nearly a perfect subject. In the tortuous 
half-century preceding the establishment of the German Empire, 
Lassalle is an appropriately tortuous character. Hegel provided the 
theory and Bismarck the practice of Prussian hegemony. Marx pre- 
pared the theory for the general future practice of revolution. Lassalle 
produced an Hegelian Socialist theory, aimed at working through 
Bismarck and not by frontal. attack on him, and played a leading rdéle 
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\ gs. 6d. a novel January 20th 


THOMAS WOLFE 
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with an introduction by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


January 27th 
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Brighton Rock 
f A Gun for Sale 


Each volume 7s. 6d. January 13th 
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ROBERT PAYNE 


duthor of Love and Peace 
Journey to Red China 


8s. 6d. February roth 


THE FRONTIERS OF DRAMA 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 

“ Searching and shrewd. One hopes that it will 

reach the shelves of all those who are interested in 

drama, and fascinated by its problems.”—Jrish Times. 

2nd edition. 8s. 6d. 


* 
FIELD ARCHAOLOGY 
R. J. C. ATKINSON 
A simple introduction to the principles and practice 
of out-of-doors research in archaeology. ‘Though 
intended for beginners the book contains much 
information of interest to more experienced readers. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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FOR CHILDREN 


RUTHLESS ROGER 


Commander GEOFFREY LOWIS 


A lively, stirring tale of pirates on the Spanish Main, 
told by a sailor with a glorious sense of humour. 


Illustrated by Winslade. 8s. 6d. 
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IN PURITAN FAITH AND EXPERIENCE 
By G, F, NUTTALL 


Demy 8vo. 1s. net 


“Dr. Nuttall is to be congratulated on an admirable 
piece of research in which the fruits of exact scholarship 
are presented with a fine literary grace.” The Spectator. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF 


THE GOSPELS 


By R. O. P. TAYLOR 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Our Gospels were written in Greek 40 or more years 
Can they be relied upon 
as giving a true record of the deeds and words of 
In discussing this perennial question the 
author examines at length the social and educational 
customs of the time with particular regard to the varying 
emphasis laid on the spoken and written word in Greek 


alter the events they describe. 


Christ? 


and Jewish circles. 


EPIGRAMS 


By H. W. GARROD 
2s. 6d. net 


Professor Garrod (who was at one time Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford), includes in this latest collection of his 
verse one of the loveliest poems written this century. 
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in shaping the current practice of non-revolutionary German 
Socialism. The facts of his public life themselves amply indicate a 
roving and unsettled mind. This people’s leader was the son of a 
comfortably-placed German-Jewish silk merchant. He moved on 
the fringe of high society and lived in an extravagant and garish style. 
His name changed from Lassall to Lassalle. He wrote on Heraclitus, 
legal theory and economics. He also wrote a tragedy. In addition 
to his other political activities he maintained intermittent contact 
with Marx, and acted, rather unreliably, as an agent for him. He was 
as histrionic as Disraeli, but nervously unstable as well. His love 
affairs were notorious. He died as the result of a duel. 

Mr. Footman’s book concentrates on the private life as such, and 
throws about as much light on it as most readers will wish. If one 
could like Lassalle at all, which I doubt, it would be easier if his in- 
trospections had been confined to self-communings ; but they were 
not, and if Lassalle never blushed to recall some cf the statements he 
put on paper to friends, more especially to women friends, then that 
is a most important part of the understanding of him. The impres- 
sion received is of a singularly unattractive type of egoist, vain, 
ambitious, self-dramatising ; capable of sustained work, and even 
of a degree of self-sacrifice, but difficult to deal with, and unaccount- 
able. Perhaps he was not unduly queer for so prominent a figure. 
Some public men have little or no private life: others, like Lassalle, 
live a private life in public and a public life in private. It is a nice 
question whether, on balance, either type is socially advantageous in 
the long run. The first lose contact with ordinary men and women ; 
the second often bear, in an exaggerated degree, weaknesses that are 
cnly too common in ordinary people, and they have the further dis- 
advantages commonly associated with the prima donna and other 
forms of virtuoso. We have a long way to go before we can discover 
how to get men to lead us who have the necessary nervous intensity 
without wasteful and irritating by-products. Central Europeans have 
possibly further to go. 

Pending the development of a new social science equivalent to pre- 
ventive medicine, here is more material for the already well-stocked 
in-tray of the social pathologist. It is a useful bock to have. It is 
founded on the published papers of Lassalle and additional sources 
such as the Marx-Engels correspondence and the memoirs of Helene 
von Rakowitza. It is the first life to be published in English other 
than translations. Mr. Footman has very wisely allowed Lassalle to 
speak for himself, which he was only ‘too ready to do. As the bock 
is very short, it is in one way a pity that Mr. Footman chose to make 
his presentation so episodic. The effect is a little breathless and 
bewildering. On the other hand, that is no doubt the effect Lasalle 
produced. WILFRID HARRISON. 


Scholarship and Civilisation 


Greek Studies. By Gilbert Murray. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Murray’s new collection of addresses is a good book for any- 
one who is inclined to regard classical research as merely raking 
over the dead ashes of learning. Such a view is largely the fault of 
those scholars who have been so dominated by the ideals of science 


that the only results they recognise are concrete pieces of new know- 
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ledge ; profit is, accordingly, only to be derived from archaeology 
or the arid field of textual criticism. But this is putting the cart 
before the horse with_a vengeance. Additions to our knowledge of 
classical antiquity are not ends in themselves, but means to the culti- 
vation of such a familiarity with ancient civilisation that it may be 
used ro illumine the dark places of our own. For a scholar to claim 
that his studies are objective is to emphasise that they are dead; 
and it is instructive to note that even some physicists assert that the 
answers we get from the physical world are determined by the ques- 
tions we ask it. 

The liveliness of Greek studies, and of Dr. Murray’s Greek Studies, 
lies in their subjectivity, their close connection with contemporary 
life. The scholar must, on the one hand, be able to re-live the life 
of ancient Greece and, on the other, be sensitively aware of the 
interests of the present. Past and present interact fruitfully through 
him. The ancient civilisations are, being past, in a sense unchanging, 
bur the changing interests of the present, mediated by the scholar, 
bring different aspects constantly into view, readjust the emphasis 
and draw neglected fields into prominence. The significance of Dr. 
Murray’s book lies in the picture it presents of this activity of 
classical scholarship. 

The eleven studies are, as he admits in the preface, rather a mixed 


bag. Only two, The “ tradition” or handing down of Greek Litera- 
ture (V) and The beginnings of Grammar (IX) are technical, and 


these in a most inoffensive way. The main core of the book is pro- 
vided by two groups of three lectures each, the first (II-IV) dated 
1932, 1933, 1934, being a set of introductory lectures to Oxford 
“Greats ” on Greek literature, history and philosophy, the second 
consisting of the three J. H. Gray lectures given in Cambzidge in 
1928. The first of this latter group, Heracles, “ the Best of Men” 
VI) interprets Sophocles’s Trachiniae; the second, Euripides’ 
tragedies of 415 B.C.: the deceitfulness of life (VII), suggests that 
there was a theme common to the trilogy Alexandros, Palamedes, 
Troades (the Jast only of which survives in our tradition), while 
the third, Theopompus, the Cynic as Historian (VIII) attributes the 
caustic qualities of this writer to his adherence to the Cynic sect 
Through the whole group runs the attempt to trace a theme which is 
a constant feature of fifth-century thought until it finds its complete, 
if rather crude, expression in fourth-century Cynicism, the desire to 
get below common conventions of thought and language to the truth 
beneath. 

The subjectivity of classical studies is life-giving in so far as it 
provides a continually changing set of questions ; it stultifies itself 
when it begins to dictate the answers. The Greek civilisation which 
Dr. Murray evaluates has often a touch of Gladstonian Liberalism, 
often something League-of-Nations-Unionish about it. Here and 
there the reader cannot suppress the feeling that the scholar’s spec- 
tacles are tinted, that the priest, be he never so devoted, has un- 
consciously worked the oracle. The last lecture, given to the Alex- 
andrian Society in Glasgow University in 1937, and entitled Humane 
Letters and Ciyilisation, provides a sort of unity to the collection. 
To achieve the primarily historical aim of the scholar, which is to 
re-create in himself the frame of mind of the ancient writer, not only 
a knowledge of political and economic history is necessary, but the 
employment of all the resources of scholarship “in the linguistic and 
imaginative senses of the word.” This is Dr. Murray’s claim, and 
his scholarship, reflected in the small mirror of this book, finds unity 
from it. If we ask why the scholar’s aim is this, there is only the 
last sentence of the book as answer: “ Thereby we minister to that 
great spiritual adventure of mankind which we call civilisation.” The 
reader will wish that he had developed this theme and told us exactly 
how. J. S. MORRISON. 


Old Mortality 


By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Poems of Deliverance. By A. L. Rowse. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Poems of Dedication. By Stephen Spender. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
Fifty-one Poems. By Mary Webb. (Cape. 5s.) 

Turee of our most distinguished poets today, one of them a veteran 
and assured of immortality (that is a safe prophecy), publish simul- 
taneously books of poems whose ineffable sadness makes the -eadet 
feel that surely here is a conspiracy to test the full bitterness of ex- 
perience in the search of a philosophy deeper than the bed-rock of 
despair. The Traveller is a narrative poem, but in the same way as 
The Faerie Queene is a narrative. It has no dramatic quest. The 
intensity is in the moment, not in the expectation. So the reader is 
able, indeed compelled, at once to relapse into a full savouring of 
each phrase, each wave of rhythm, and each aspect of the heavy 
symbolism which weighs like midnight on the whole poem. The 


The Traveller. 
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“Engages the reader’s attention from the first page. It 
is acutely observed and beautifully written.” —V. C. Clinton- 
t Baddeley in the Spectator. 
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traveller—the human soul—is seen riding his horse—the human 
body?—across the weird and terrible landscape of desert earth. It is 
as though Quixote, bereft of his faithful Sancho, is removed to the 
heights of Central America, to a ghastly solitude which he determines 
to explore, upheld by one last asset—courage. He goes on until his 
steed fails him, and then comes—what? We are not told. But the 
last line hints of an 


“Inn at the cross roads, and the traveller’s rest.” 


The poem is told in ballade form; slow, Gray-like quatrains 
packed with images, and those magical syllables by which de la 
Mare’s imagination works its will upon his reader, like the moon 
Grawing the sea. Not only is the allegory of the poem Spenserian, 
but again and again one feels a Spenserian scene and atmosphere. 

“Down, down into the abysm his mare, on hooves 
Nimble as mountain-bred gazelle’s, pricked on 
From steep to steep, until through bouldered grooves 
And shallowing streams she trod, their safety won— 
“ An Arab jean and sleek, her surf-like mane 
Tossed on a shoulder as of ivory made ; 
Full in the moonrise she approached the plain, 
Was, with hes master, in its beams arrayed.” 

‘he very use of the comma-pause, in that last line, is Spenserian. 
There is much to be discovered, in the revelation of the genius of 
de la Mare, by a study of his affinities with Spenser. Both are lunar 
poets, moving in a silver world entranced by fear, and love, of mid- 
night things. What marvellous use our contemporary makes of those 
experiences! How he translates them into art, the art latent in vowel 
and consonant! Look, for instance (or rather, listen) to these lines 
about the fungi which the Traveller saw. 

“ What tinier atomies of life were bred 
Beneath their skin-thin gills.” 
But I must not explore further in the cunning art of this poem. 
Enough to say that it has (again to quote it) “ magic hidden in even 
the tiniest stone.” 

Mr. Rowse again shows himself unique as a poet. Somewhat akin 
to Hardy in temperament, he is to be likened to Edward Thomas in 
his prosodic devices. But at first the casual reader will pass him by, 
for here is an artist of deliberate determinations of rhythmic gesture 
and boldness of imagery. His personality soaks into every phrase, 
however, and gradually one sees how homogeneous is this verse, how 
full of distinction, and, finally, how beautiful both in spirit and form. 
Thi: poet is always alert for the unknown element in life. Like de la 
Mare’s traveller, he takes nothing on trust. The first poem in the 
book speaks of the several people whom the writer ‘watches in a 
train, going 

“ Each one to his private probable fate.” 
The poet’s whole philosophy is loaded on that “ probable.” One had 
to read him always with that alertness, for he puts so much into a 
passing word or image. 

His sense of the mutability of things is where he approaches 
nearest to Hardy. 

“Tt is my life the river bears away 
And all the temporal part of me.” 
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That way of looking at life has been explored by the historian in him 
(a faculty which amounts to genius, one may say) and thus his appre- 
ciation of our old mortality is infinite in its variety. He can turn from 
small to great things and events, from a mollusc to a_ political 
oiganism, to present an example, a proof of his philosophy of eternal 
mutation, linked by the survival of human hope. And it is done in 
verse of a most extraordinary lucidity. One line will serve to show 
what I mean, and it will also symbolise how this poet gathers his 
material from experience. 
“The yellow ragwort drains colour from the moon.” 


Think, too. ‘what Wordsworthian clarity and depth lie in such a line 
(and it is a representative one) as “ The evening light, candid and 
sad.” I believe that this new collection will awaken a proper appre- 
c:ation of Mr. Rowse as a poet. 

I do not always find Mr. Spender’s poetry comprehensible. It is 
as though he looks upon the universe through eyes whose focus 
fluctuates. This results in intermittent clarity of image and stumbling 
of rhythm; sometimes even in an inconsequence of poetic idea. 
Here is a stanza exhibiting all these faults: 

“Orpheus, maker of music, 
Clasped his pale bride 
Upon that terrible river 
Of the ghosts who have died. 
Then of his poems, the uttermost 
Laurel sprang from his side.” 
Does he really mean that the ghosts died, or the mortals whom they 
overlap? Then I can make nothing of the last two lines ; that is, 
nothing positive in its poetic truth, that adds to the whole of the 
writer’s identity and authority. There are passages too, where the 
movement of his verse becomes so disordered that the Shelley-like 
speed, so characteristic of Mr. Spender at his best, drops down like 
that of a spent meteor to be lost in a Rilke-like mist. When, how- 
ever, the poet is most himself, it is a self that creates something 
remarkably beautiful, as in such poems as The Dream, The Trance 
and Absence. In work such as this, he appears as a man musing in 
solitude, using as it were the undertones of thought without bothering 
to give them a final adult coherence and clarity. But their very 
vagueness is impressive (like a portrait by Carriere). Here is an 
example, verse of a high authority: 
“We fragments pulsing blood and breath, 
Each separate in consciousness, reunite 
In that dark journey to no place or date 
Where, naked beneath nakedness, beneath 
Our divided condition, all await 
The multitudinous loneliness of death,” 

The fifty-one poems by Mary Webb consist mostly of unpublished 
fragments. They will add to the pleasure of those :eaders who have 
hitherto enjoyed her work. The book is illustrated with wood 
engravings by Joan Hassall, work of such precise and imaginative 
beauty that it puts her into the same category as Stephen Gooden. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


Novelist into Farmer 
Pleasant Valley. By Louis Bromfield. 10s. 6d. 


WHEN, after Munich, war seemed likely, and Mr. Louis Bromfield 
returned from France to his native Ohio and bought himself a farm, 
it was perhaps inevitable that sooner or later he would tell us all about 
it in a book. He is not the only populac novelist, in America or here, 
to take up farming “on the side,” in the gay assumption that all 
that was necesary to make a success of it was plenty of cash and a 
bailiff. The only difference (if lasting results can be assumed at so 
early a date) is that Mr. Bromfield seems to have succeeded. 

And so here we have the expected book all about his farming 
adventure. No doubt his numerous readers, the world over, will buy 
it and read it; but one cannot help wondering what they will make 
of it. He himself calls it “frankly a romantic book ” ; and in so far 
as the reclamation of more or less derelict land can be said to consti- 
tute a romance, that is what it is. Also, of course, there are chatty 
chapters about such quaint old Ohio characters as Johnny Appleseed, 
who used his metal cooking-pot for a hat and scattered seeds of 
fennel, spruce and lily from his poke wherever he went, and about 
Mr. Bromfield’s pets on the farm. But these comprise only a fraction 
of the book ; the remainder is made up of more serious matter—the 
story, in short, of how one farmer has done his best in a few years 
to redeem a thousand or so acres from the vandalism of his pre- 
decessors, who, in common with so many American old-time farmers, 
had exhausted the land by bad farming. It is here that Mr. Brom- 
field’s fans are surely in for a shock. 


(Cassell. 
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how to choose your policy 


When contemplating life insurance you cannot do better than go 
to a Broker whose busines: it is to know the terms of many companies. 
He will give you independent professional advice, and negotiate the 
policy most suited to your individual need. The Brokers’ services are 


free to the Assured and he is often able to indicate :— 
1. Lower rates. 
2. Relative advantages of different types of policy. 
3. Fuller security including normal war risks at no extra cost. 
4. Whether medical examination can be dispensed with if desired. 


5. Relative advantages of some leading British and Dominion 


Insurance Corporations. 


Enquiries invited (please state age) from any part of British Isles 


or from Abroad. 


ANDREWS and PARTNERS 
Mortgage and Insurance Brokers 
38, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.3 


Tel. Avenue 2808 9. 
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Admittedly, even such a desperate theme as the degradation of 
American farming can be made the basis of a romantic story, as Mr. 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath well showed; but Mr. Bromfield’s 
narrative is much more pedestrian. Those hill-farms which he 
bought, and merged, in Ohio, were largely typical in that their 
previous owners had “ mined” them—*“as if their rich fields were 
no more than coal or iron ore to be dug up and sold.” They had, 
in fact, made their contribution to the tradition that caused rhe 
American farmer to become “ one of the worst farmers in the world ” 
and to the consequent erosion of which it was estimated that “ if the 
soil lost annually . . . was placed in ordinary freight wagons, it would 
fill a teain reaching four times around the earth at the equator.” 

Slowly, today, this grievous state of affairs is being remedied by 
the application of a system of agriculture that includes “ terracing and 
cover crops, trash farming, proper drainage and forestry practices 
and pasture treatment, the use of legumes as green fertiliser, diversi- 
fied farming and the rotation of crops.” And the best of Mr. Brom- 
field’s story tells of his own share in this reclamation. 

“Each day the forest grows greener and thicker. Each year the 
soil grows darker and deeper and the crops a little heavier. . . . 
No longer does the soil vanish by the ton after each rain to darken 
the streams and leave our fields bare and sterile. On the thousand 
acres of Malabar no living gully, however small, exists like an open 
wound today. Each year more water gushes from the springs to 
water the cattle and the sheep and feed the little brooks where the 
water cress, which tolerates only clear, pure, cold water, grows on 
the gravelly bed.” 
It is a story that was worth telling and could have been better tolc 
without the frills. Was it necessary to say, quite so often, that he 
has made “a great deal of money,” has supped with the great and 
has lived on the fat of many lands? But perhaps Mr. Bromfield, 
whose conviction of the importance of good farming to the world 
economy is never in doubt, had in mind the need to interest a wider 
public than would have been attracted by a factual, straightforward 
narrative? If so, the intention was admirable enough ; for in this 
one-world era it matters to everybody everywhere, in town or country, 
this side of the world or that, that there should be a responsible 
awareness of the necessity for good farming as the ultimate basis of 
human well-being. 

All the same, it is doubtful whether the pepular-novel reader will 
not demand more jam with the p/ll Mr. Bromfield seeks to administer. 
As for the serious reader, he could spend his time to better advantage 
by studying C. McWilliams’ Ill Fares the Land, which goes to the 
roots of the matter and is based on the findings of the La Follette 
commission itself. C. HENRY WARREN. 


Christian Impediments in India 


By C. W. Ranson. (Lutterworth 


The Christian Minister in India. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 


‘CHE lamentable communal rioting in India has bestowed upon Indian 
Christianity a concealed but an enhanced relevance to the political 
future of that vast land. Everybody agrees that only a common reli- 
gion can unite the Indian races, and Christianity is the only possibic 
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religion, which has the least chance of doing it. In 1940 there were 
7,500,000 Christians in India, and, as the researches of Professor 
Latourette have shown, that number steadily mounts. The sugges- 
tion that all India could become Christian is not therefore statistically 
ridiculous. On the othér hand, there is not the slightest inevitability 
about its progress. Christianity in India could continue to grow 
slowly or it could decline swiftly. Which of these paths it takes 
depends more than anything else on the quality and effectiveness of 
the whole Christian ministry in India. This report on the recruit- 
ment and training of the ministry in India which the National Chris- 
tian Council of India has caused to be written has value to statesmen 
as well as to archbishops, and this value is enhanced by the excel- 
lence of the Council’s choice of an author. Mr. Ranson has done an 
exceedingly difficult job astonishingly well. By all the rules his book 
ought to be quite unreadable, but in fact it is exciting. 

The book is the fruit of a long, patient investigation of the whole 
range of recruiting and training of the Christian ministry of all non- 
Roman Churches in India. It reveals that all is fae from well in 
the very sphere where, above all others, it is vital that it should be 
well. As far back as 1938 (a considerable distance in these days) 
the great international missionary conference at Tambaram com- 
plained that “ almost all the younger Churches are dissatisfied with 
the present system of training for the ministry.” It was a highly 
expert assembly and it knew of what it spoke. This was the pro- 
nouncement which caused the present survey. It shows that the 
complaint was justified. Mr. Ranson’s careful investigation suggests 
that there must be sweeping reform at four levels. The ministry is 
too little instructed and ill-teained. But this is due to the still very 
low level of education all over India, and the Indian theological 
colleges have not been successful in raising it in their own students. 
They have not “ learned how to give a man a first-rate training with- 
out creating tastes and ‘attitudes and demands which are calculated 
to separate him from many of those who need his service.” As a 
direct consequence the Indian ministry as a whole is not only too 
few in numbers, but is often weak pastcrally—weak, that is, at the 
very point of the genius of Christianity above all other religions. Far 
too many clergy, and nearly half the ordained foreign missionaries, 
“are not engaged in direct pastoral work, but occupied with institu- 
tional and administrative tasks.” It is strange how frequently 
Eastern nations repudiate Western ideas and then at once proceed 
to copy their bad habits. The over-emphasis of administrative and 
the under-emphasis of pastoral work is one of the cardinal weak- 
nesses of the Church of England today. The clergy in India 
are, moreover, wastefully and incompetently distributed, another 
fault which the Indian Church seems to have taken over 
from us. 


That is the situation which Christians in India must meet, and 
to meet it the first step is to have made available exact knowledge of 
what the situation is, and how it came to be what it is. Mr. Ran- 
son’s book provides that knowledge ; it provides it expertly, exhaus- 
tively, and yet in perfectly manageable compass and form. There 
is more analysis than remedy in this report, for it was a report, not 
a plan, which Mr. Ranson was asked to compile. But the broad out- 
lines of remedies which look both practical and promising are sug- 
gested. The bare titles of the three chapters in which they are 
contained sufficiently indicate them: The Case for Co-operation in 
Theological Education, A Plan for Theological Education in India 
and The Strategy of Concentration. Mr. Ranson has well served 
the Christian cause in India; it is another way, of saying that he has 
done great service to India. Now it is up to the Churches in India. 


RoGerR Ltoyp. 





Theirs Not to Reason Why 
By Sir Stewart Symes. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


BRITISH administrators overseas may roughly be divided into two 
types. There are the “creative” men, exemplified by Lugard or 
Cromer, who leave an indelible impress among the societies which 
they serve ; and there are the “safe” men, who are mainly content 
to do useful service in obeying instructions laid down by Whitehall. 
If this arbitrary division be accepted, it is, to judge from this book, 
in the second category that Sir Stewart Symes must be placed. Alike 
in his work, as related selectively here, as District Commissioner 
and Chief Secretary in the Palestine Administration, as Resident 
of Aden, as Governor of Tanganyika, and as Governor of the 
Sudan (from which he retired in 1940), he may be said to 
have pursued the line which, however hard the work involved, 
promised the smoothest running of the machine. One cannot expect 
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Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 
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more of a man than he is, and one is unjustified in complaining 
that Sir Stewart broke little new ground in the territories in which 
he unwearyingly worked. His outlook, admittedly liberal and 
tolerant, seems occasionally to smack of a complacency which sub- 
sequent events have shown to be ill-founded. 

This soldier-administrator had the fortune to be trained, in Egypt 
and the Sudan, under that most far-sighted man whose merits 
historians will surely assess higher than have contemporary poli 
ticians, Sir Reginald Wingate. Wingate taught his subordinates the 
necessity, not only of firmness, but also of tact and patience, in 
dealing with Arabs. But Wingate always knew his own mind, and 
was never afraid to speak it. Some of his pupils had all the tact 
and patience in the world, but if a policy were laid down, “ theirs 
not to reason why.” Inevitably the reflection is inborne on one that 
if some of Wingate’s protégés, while serving with the Palestine 
Government in the earlier days of the Mandate, had unburdened 
their consciences fully to Whitehall, the position of the Holy Land 
might not be so distressing as it is today. The complacency of some 
British officials during the Samuel and Plumer régimes makes strange 
reading. 

In all the countries in which he served, Sir Stewart was an 
advocate of hastening slowly. By no means alone in such an attitude, 
he did not allow his liberal upbringing to countenance sympathy 
with the demand for a faster tempo in the attainment of native 
freedom, either in Asia or Africa. Many would applaud his caution: 
others might say that, had he, in his time, identified British policy 
more closely with what are called, with loose accuracy, progressive 
elements, the outlook might be clearer. But that raises the old 
argument of whether Britain should endeavour to work with 
“ moderate ” men, who understand the spirit of British compromise, 
or to strike out on new paths. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Stewart had, on the whole, good 
words for the Germans whom he found in Tanganyika, and for 
Christian missionaries in Africa, and especially that he supports che 
notion of having in Whitehall a Minister for Airica. But his is the 
pen of sweetness ; neither gall nor even sharpness ever is near his 
ink-pot. Possibly discretion has moulded his chapters overmuch ; 
in any case, his pervasive optimism leaves one with the unfashion 
able (or forgotten) feeling of having dallied with créme-de-menthe 
a cloying sense unlessened by the author’s trick of bespattering his 
sentences with feminine exclamation-marks. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Fiction 

Dangling Man. By Saul! Bellow. (John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 

Three Colours of Time. By Anatoli Vinogradov. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
The Angel With the Trumpet. By Ernst Lothar. Translated by 

Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

Dangling Man, by Saul Bellow, which I commend with enthusiasm 
to the intelligent, is by no means holiday entertainment for the 
casual reader of any new novel. It is a serious piece of writing by 
an American, whose first published work it appears to be. It has 
held this reader in sympathy and interest for many hours, and I 
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close it knowing that I shall remember it and watch for the author’s 
future work—than which no routine reviewer of fiction can say 
handsomer. And I say it with gratitude. Before we discuss its 
spirit, let us outline the form of this book. It is very simple. It 
is a diary running from December, 1942, to April, 1943. This diary 
is kept by a young man in Chicago, who, having been signed up 
for the Army, has had to give up his civilian job, and is waiting, in 
a pause between two lives. The delays and formalities of drafting 
are on his nerves, and the loss of his job makes it necessary for him 
meantime, and he cannot guess for how long, to live on the earnings 
of his wife. They have had to leave their apartment and live in one 
room in a boarding-house. The weather is cold; he has nothing 
to do; he is introspective and well-read. So he sets down the 
thoughts, conversations and observations of the sad period, and in 
the last entry of the diary, April 9th, 1943, his last civilian day, he 
says: “I am no longer to be held accountable for myself; I am 
grateful for that. I am in other hands, relieved of self-determina- 
tion, freedom cancelled.” 


That is the shape of the book. Its content is of the kind to 
madden the hearty and the extrovert. It is the search of the indi- 
vidual for himself ; in no sense of self-protectiveness, or with any 
idea that his life, his earthly span, is more important than any other 
or to be guarded more than any other against earthly chances and 
terrors. But he looks within for his centre, and seeks to under- 
stand it in the light of his reactions to what he sees, undergoes and 
takes from external life. This diarist is an egoist to good purpose, 
and he writes shamelessly from as far in as he can get within his 
isolated spirit. He 1s lonely, and understands and welcomes loneli- 
ness, yet cannot adjust it gracefully to the outward, automatic parts 
of life, and cannot indeed himself entirely undertake to live by it 
“The quest, I am beginning to think whether it leads us to 
thievery, slaughter, sacrifice, the quest is one and the same. All the 
striving is for one end. . . . But it seems to me that its final end is 
the desire for pure freedom. We are all drawn towards the same 
craters of the spirit—to know what we are for, to know our purpose, 
to seek grace.” I cannot go on quoting to give the cold and serious 
quality of this young author’s mind ; but | sugge*t to the uncertain 
that they read :n this book the passage which begins in the second 
paragraph of page 67 and goes on through page 68. If they are 
attracted to the individual conflict indicated there they will be in 
sympathy with this book. If not, so be it; but let them not read 
it to mock. Here are some reflections at a party in Chicago: “ And 
it came to me all at once that the human purpose of these occasions 
had always been to free the charge of feeling in the pent heart ; and 
that, as animals instinctively sought salt or lime, we, too, flew 
together at this need as we had at Eleusis, with rites and dances, and 
at other high festivals and corroborees to witness pains and tortures, 
to give our scorn, hatred and desire temporary liberty and play. 
Only we did these things without grace or mystery, lacking the forms 
for them and, relying on drunkenness, assassinated the Gods in one 
another and shrieked in vengefulness and hurt. I frowned at this 
dreadful picture.” 


I have little space left, but I praise this new author for taking 
* fiction back, as has done his brilliant contemporary and 


imagi 
fellow ‘man, Eudora Welty, to its true origin, the isolated 
heart, ng, separate human soul. 


Three Volour Time is a long, well-made biographical novel 
of the life of Stena.al. Very solid with everything in and 4ll soberly 
and readably arranged. Those unecquainted with the varied events 
which made Henri Beyle what he became could do worse than 
correct that ignorance here ; but some will question the novelistic 
device and wonder why on earth Mr. Vinogradov did not use all 
this fine material and his own powers of order and understanding in 
direct biography. 


The Angel with the Trumpet by Ernst Lothar, the distinguished 
Viennese novelist now living. in America, is a large, full chronicle 
of upper-middle-class life in Vienna from 1888 to the Anschluss. 
It strikes the reader as very careful, honest and accurate, but it is 
also richly picturesque and often attractively humorous. This reader 
was puzzled by the introduction into the famous story of Mayerling 
and the suicide of Prince Rudolph of a new and somewhat dis- 
illusioning thread, and desired to know how much of fiction this 
new story is. But the whole family history of the Alts, wealthy 
piano-makers, and in particular of Hans Alt, who in middle life 
becomes a hero of the Austrian underground movement, flows 
masterfully along, and is sure to enthral great numbers of readers. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Book Notes 


Tue Oxford University Press have in preparation The New Oxford 
History of Music, which will be issued in eleven volumes under the 
general direction of an editorial board consisting of Professor J. A, 
Westrup, Professor Edward J]. Dent, the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes 
and Dr. Egon Wellesz. The original Oxford History of Music first 
ippeared in six volumes in 1901-5, and, in spite of the addition of 
later volumes, the publishers consider that a good deal of it is out of 
date. The new work, which begins with primitive music and ends 
with the present day, is planned to satisfy the demands of modern 
scholarship while at the same time appealing to readers who are 
nterested in the development of music as a factor in the history of 
mankind. Each volume will have its own editor, and will be written 
by a group of contributors. Dent are publishing in January Every- 
man’s Dictionary of Music, which has been compiled by Eric Blom 
An entirely new book of reference, it has 10,000 entries, which 
include references to composers, titles of works, musical terms, past 
performers, institutions and instruments 
. + . . 

Collins are publishing this month Bomber Offensive, the wat 
memoirs of Sir Arthur Harris, who was Commander-in-Chiet 
Bomber Command between the years 1942-1945, and was thus 
responsible for the formulation and execution of an often much 
criticised bombing programme. He tells in detail the full story of 
how the air war was Carried to the heart of Germany, and at the same 
time he takes the chance cf answering his critics and making some 
controversial comments of his own on the conduct of the war at the 
highest level. The book includes some lively portraits of Churchill, 
Smuts and others of the principal war leaders. 

7 * o 7 

Reference has already been made in this column to Bertrand 
Russell’s History of Western Philosophy, for which the publishers, 
Allen and Unwin, printed 19,c50 copies against record—for this 
type of work—pre-publication orders of 37,c0o0. Now, owing to a 
special grant of paper, a reprint of a further 30,000 copies is in hand 
and will be ready, printers permitting, some time early in the spring 

* * * * 

To the rapidly growing list of new series designed to counter a 
long-standing deficiency in reprints of the classics must be added 
The Holborn Library and The Cresset Library. The first, published 
by Harrap at §s. a volume, has eight titles planned, of which the 
following three will be ready early in the year: History of Henry 
Esmond, Lavengro, Lorna Doone. The second, published by the 
Cresset Press, at 8s. 6d. each, and produced under the general editor- 
ship of John Hayward, has twelve titles in hand, of which the first 
three are Moby Dick, The Natura! History of Selborne, The Journeys 
of Celia Fiennes. Publishers who are thus reprinting the classics 
are without doubt performing a valuable service to the public. And 
books which are out of copyright of course carry no royalty. So 
everybody should be happy. 

* * * * 

Mr. Victor Gollancz, who is, among other things, the somewhat 
vocal chairman of Save Europe Now, recently returned from an 
extensive visit to Germany, where he undertook a one-man survey 
of affairs in the British zone. His report, as many will have eiready 
discovered, is far from cheering. It will be published in full on 
January roth under the title In Darkest Germany (Gollancz). 

* * 7 * . 

Any book which has as its subject Lincoln, dogs or doctors is, by 
book-trade tradition, destined for success. It has been suggested that 
the author of a book called Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog couldn’t prevent 
himself from writing a best-seller. But to these mystical thre 
subjects must now be added a fourth, the American Civil War. The 
latest traveller along this well-trodden track is Thomas Armstrong, 
and none will be surprised to learn that for his The Sun is My Un- 
doing Collins are printing the biggest first edition in the history of 
their fiction publishing. 

* . 

The Newspaper: A study of the daily newspaper and its laws, 
by I. Rothenberg, will be published by the Staples Press on 
January 15th. Coming shortly before the sitting of the Royal Com- 
mission, it should be of particular interest, as it is primarily an 
account of the shortcomings of the Press and of the regulations 
which are designed to check them. Among the subjects discussed 
are the internal rules governing the work of modern newspapers, 
the controversies caused by the contents of the Press and by it 
methods of business, and journalism in the light of the rights and 
obligations applicable to the daily Press in all countries G. W. 
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HOW TO MAKE POUND NOTES 


We enjoy a walk through one of those ubiquitous stores where the 
counters form innumerable little islands of inexpensive merchandise 
in an archipelago teeming with shoppers. You can often tell the 
nature of the wares vended at a particular counter merely by the 
appearance of the circumambient customers. Thus a bevy of 
sprightly young women denotes a trade in skin-foods and lipsticks. 
On the other hand, a gathering of staid, domesticated-looking men 
like ourselves is an infallible indication of ironmongery and tools. 

On a recent visit to such a store we found a number of small boys 


assembled round a counter devoted to tricks and jokes. Here the 
most popular exhibit was a small machine which by a simple process 
of rotation turned a blank sheet of paper into a pound note. The 
price of the machine was sixpence, and, in view of the promised 
accomplishment, you could not call it dear. But we did not make 
an investment. We had an uneasy thought that before the pound 
note would come out of the little rollers it had first to be put in. 


There are better, if less spectacular, ways of making a pound note. 
‘Thus forty pounds invested in St. Pancras Building Society will 
make for you a new pound note, with no tax liability attached, every 
year. Your forty pounds will remain intact and accessible all the 
time. And the cost of making the investment is nothing—not even 
sixpence. 

We shall be very 

Investors”” to any rea 


stamp. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ST. PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 
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SINGER 








The man in the Singer 
is the man in 
the know 














The 9 h.p. Roadster (illustrated here) 

and the Super-Ten Saloon are now 
in production. Like many good 
things these new Singers are still few 
and far between — but, like all good 
things, they are worth waiting for. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


JANUARY 3, 


For the great majority of investors 1946 must be judged to have 
been a good year. It was certainly good if one applies the test of 
capital appreciation. With the outstanding exception of producing 
gold shares, practically every category of investment, from gilt-edged 
stocks down to the most speculative commercial and base metal 
shares, enjoyed a substantial rise. Mr. Dalton’s cheap money drive, 
pursued with extraordinary vigour and determination, proved a 
powerful stimulus not only to gilt-edged but to security values as 
a whole, while industrial earnings have been helped by the benefits 
of re-stocking demand in a sellers’ market, flanked by a gradual 
fall in taxation. Even the groups faced by nationalisation have stood 
up well. Coal shares have, in fact, been among the star turns ot 
the industrial market. Nor even from the income standpoint was 
1946 a bad year for most investors. Lower and lower yields have, 
of course, hit those who for one reason or another have been 
prevented from venturing outside the trustee field. Dividends on 
equity shares have, however, been rising quite steadily in spite of 
Mr. Dalton’s injunction to company directors “not to chuck the 
money about.” 

What of the outlook for 1947? Were it not for the coal shortage 
I should say that prospects were distinctly good. Although the 
cheap money drive must by now have spent its main force, it is 
likely to exert a continuing upward pull on capital values this year. 
There is still an abundance of money seeking investment, and pro- 
vided the fuel and other raw material shortages can be overcome 
the gross earnings of industry should continue at a high level. 
Whether the net distributable amounts will be reduced by some 
new impost to take the place of E.P.T. will not be known unt! 
Mr. Dalton introduces his next Budget. I shall be surprised, how- 
ever, if he proposes anything drastic enough to prevent most com- 
panies paying satisfactory dividends for 1947. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS PROSPECT 

Early last year I wrote hopefully in these notes of the prospects 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Preference and Ordinary stocks 
and suggested that a purchase of equal amounts of both these issucs 
should turn out well for capital appreciation. That view was based 
on an estimate, necessarily very tentative, of what the company 
would ultimately receive from the Government for its shareholding 
in Cable and Wireless Limited, the operating company of the 
group. Over the twelve months the Preference stock has risen by 
about 10 points to 122, while the Ordinary has put on 27 points 
to 129, a very fair performance. It cannot be said, however, thet 
investors have anything much more to go on in valuing the stock 
now than they had then. The improvement in price merely 
reflects growing confidence in the prospect as the settlement of 
the compensation figure approaches. 

It has recently been disclosed that direct negotiations between the 
Treasury and the Cable and Wireless directors failed to find a satis- 
factory basis of settlement, so that the compensation figure will 
have to be determined by an independent arbitration tribunal. The 
figure is to be reached on the basis of net maintainable revenue 
multiplied by so many years’ purchase. One can imagine the sort 
of arguments which will be advanced by both sides. The Govern- 
ment will point to the growing competition from other forms ct 
communication. The company will be able to make great play 
with the steady expansion of traffic which the combine enjoyed 
under the stimulus of rate reductions. Looking at the recent 
financial record one cannot but be impressed by the potentialities, 
especially now that E.P.T. has been removed. In recent years the 
group has paid very large sums in E.P.T. and has still been abl: 
to cover a 4 per cent. dividend on the £30,000,000 of Ordinary 
stock with a fair margin to spare. For 1946 the dividend has been 
stepped up to 5} per cent., which certainly seems to indicate that 
last year’s net revenue was distinctly satisfactory. 

My guess would be that the compensation figure for th 
£27,400,000 of the operating company’s stock which belongs to th: 
holding concern might well be something between £35,000,000 and 
£40,000,000. Until the figure is known there is no point in making 
elaborate calculations of the possible value of the holding company’s 
Preference and Ordinary stocks, the more so since the directors 
have not yet decided what course to adopt when the compensation 
stock is received. The most probable dénouement is some scheme 
of arrangement under which a substantial slice of the capital will 
be repaid and Preference and Ordinary stockholders will agree to 
some adjustment of their existing rights. In the meantime my 
advice to holders of the Preference and Ordinary stock is not to sell. 
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